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Frontispiece: the calligraphy in seal 

script by Shi Weimiao, translated into 

Chinese by Shi Liaocan, reads: 



For one who has completed his journey, 

is without sorrow, is freed in every way, 

has left behind every fetter, 

there is no suffering. 



Dhammapada VII, v.90 (tr. K.R. Norman) 
© 1997 Pali Text Society 



THE PATH OF THE HOUSEHOLDER: 
BUDDHIST LAY DISCIPLES IN THE PALI CANON 

ROBERT BLUCK 

It is often argued that Buddhism is an essentially monastic 
religion, where the lay people support the monks and practise 
morality, rather than aim for substantial spiritual progress 
themselves. This is tacitly assumed to be the case both historically 
and in many modern Buddhist communities. I will examine the 
extent to which this view is supported by the ancient Pali texts. 
Was the original difference between monastics and lay Buddhists 
a qualitative one (where monastic status itself gave access to 
spiritual progress) or a quantitative one (where lay people simply 
had fewer daily opportunities for spiritual practice)? Or was it 
perhaps a mixture of the two? 

A combination of modern commentators and Pali texts in 
translation will be used to investigate the role of lay disciples in 
the Buddha's time. I will look in turn at: the relative status of lay 
people and monastics; the teachings offered to lay people by the 
Buddha himself and by his senior monks; the categories of 
spiritual progress which could be made; and examples of both 
ordinary and exceptional lay people in the texts. This should allow 
a conclusion to be drawn as to whether the earliest lay disciples 
were 'second-class Buddhists' or not. 

* 

Conze argues strongly for the primacy of the monastic life 
throughout Buddhism: 

In its essence and inner core, Buddhism was and is a movement of 
monastic ascetics ... The monks are the Buddhist elite. They are the 
only Buddhists in the proper sense of the word. The life of a house- 
holder is almost incompatible with the higher levels of the spiritual 
life'. 1 



E. Conze, Buddhism: Its Essence and Development, Oxford 1951, pp.70, 53. 
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The lay person's role is seen here as supporting the monks, 
their spiritual aspiration being faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Saiigha, together with the belief in karma and the wish to acquire 
merit to escape from 'the burden of his past misdeeds. . . Nirvana 
was too remote to aim at in this life'. 2 

Although there are large numbers of lay disciples in the Pali 
texts, even the term upasaka for the 'devout layman (or laywoman 
- upasika)' means one who follows, serves, attends or accords 
honour. 3 Bowker defines upasaka as 'one who sits close by', a lay- 
person who has taken refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, and has 'undertaken the five precepts... Although far 
from the goal of arhat, they can acquire merit, especially through 
support of the Sangha, and can hope to reappear as a monk'. 4 It 
seems from this that the limit of the layperson's spiritual activity is 
dana (giving, generosity) and sila (morality). 

Richard Gombrich confirms that most of the Buddha's sermons 
to lay people concentrated on morality as 'the foundation of 
spiritual progress'. They did not provide such fertile soil for the 
Dhamma as the monks and nuns (although of course many 
sermons were given to lay people who then ordained). Despite 
very rare cases in the Canon of lay disciples gaining enlighten- 
ment, and examples of them making advanced spiritual progress, 

These few lay religious virtuosi... do not invalidate the generali- 
zation that the Buddha expected those seriously interested in 
attaining salvation to become monks or nuns, that meditation was 
considered to be normally impossible for the laity, and that much of 
the Buddha's teaching was given only to the Sangha . 5 

This expectation has been made in much of Buddhist history. As 
Harvey states, 'most Buddhist schools see monasticism as a superi- 
or way of life, one that all should respect and aspire to join in this 



" Conze, op. tit., p.79. 

3 Trevor Ling, A Dictionary of Buddhism, New York 1972, p.260. 

4 J. Bowker, ed., Oxford Dictionary of World Religions, Oxford 1997, p. 1008. 

5 R. Gombrich, Theravada Buddhism: A Social History from Ancient Benares 
to Modern Colombo, London 1988, p.73. 
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or some future life'. 6 

Turning to the Pali texts themselves, there seems to be support 
for this view. The Buddha recalls his decision to leave home as a 
vital step in his search for enlightenment: 

Household life is crowded and dusty; life gone forth is wide open. It 
is not easy, while living in a home, to lead the holy life as utterly 
perfect and pure as a polished shell. Suppose I shave off my hair and 
beard, put on the yellow robe and go forth from the home life into 
homelessness . 

This passage is repeated by the Buddha at the beginning of several 
discourses about the bhikkhu training in the holy life, as re- 
presenting the initial feeling of a householder who wishes to make 
spiritual progress. He also describes one of the obstacles to 
Nibbana as 'being caught by human beings', which he explains as 
the entanglements of the home life: 

Here, someone lives in association with laypeople; he rejoices with 
them and sorrows with them... and he involves himself in their 
affairs and duties. 

Elsewhere he tells the bhikkhus plainly that there are the 'two 
pleasures' of home life and homelessness, and 'that of home- 
leaving has the pre-eminence'. 10 He declares to the wanderer 
Vacchagotta that 'there is no householder who, without abandon- 
ing the fetter of householdership, on the dissolution of the body 
has made an end of suffering'. 11 The Commentary explains here 



P. Harvey, An Introduction to Buddhism: Teachings, History and Practice 
Cambridge 1990, p.218. 

MN I, 240; tr. Bh. Nanamoli and Bh. Bodhi, The Middle Length Discourses 
of the Buddha, Boston 1995, p.335. 

1 ^' 8 ' DN l ' 63; tr M - Walsh _ e > The Long Discourses of the Buddha, Boston 
1995, p.99; MN 1, 179, 345; tr. Nanamoli, pp.272, 448. 

SN IV, 178-80; tr. Bh. Bodhi, The Connected Discourses of the Buddha 2 
vols, Boston 2000, p. 1242. 

c AN /J- 80 ' tr FL - Woodward and E.M. Hare, The Book of the Gradual 
Sayings (5 vols, London 1932-6), I, p.74. 
MN r, 483; tr. Nanamoli, pp.588. 
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that even those very rare individuals who became Arahants while 
stih laymen, immediately either were ordained or passed away 
Ths may be based on the post-canonical MMndapanha where it is 
explained that the householder's situation is too weak to sustain 
arahatship. 

Before considering these 'very rare individuals' let us look 
briefly at the first lay disciples, and then examine the standard 
moral teaching of the Buddha to lay people. 

Schumann cites the post^moweat Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
to show that the Buddha's very first followers were not the five 
ascetics to whom the first sermon was preached at Isipatana, but 
two merchants named Tapussa and Bhallika, who offered him 
food in the fourth week after his enlightenment, taking refuge in 
the Buddha and the (as yet unpreached) Dhamma. 

Soon after the first sermon, the Buddha preached the first 
'step-bv-step discourse' to a young man named Yasa, beginning 
with easily understood ideas such as alms-giving, moral rules and 
the futility of sense-pleasures, and moving on to teach the Four 
Noble Truths when he could see that Yasa would be able to 
understand. Yasa's father came looking for him, listened to the 
&st part of such a discourse, took refuge for the firs .time > in 
'Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha' and so became the third lay fol- 
lower (upasaka). Yasa became ordained and his mother and 
'former wife ... took the threefold refuge, thus becoming Gotama s 
first female followers (upasikas)'} 5 The fact that Yasa became 
only the seventh Arahant (again according to the Maha-vaMa) 
shows that the establishment of lay-followers came at theory 
beginning of the development of Buddhism. 

Schumann points out the important role of the merchant class 
(vessas) in disseminating the Dhamma to other lay people, carried 






12 Nanamoli, pp. 1273-4. . TT 

13 Miln 265-6; tr. I.B. Horner, Milinda's Questions (2 vols, London 1954-9), 11, 

& RW. Schumann, The Historical Buddha, London 1989, p.61; Mah *v*SS*};% 
tr. I.B. Horner The Book of the Discipline (6 vols, London 1938-66), IV, pp.S-o. 
15 Schumann, op. cit., pp70-2. 
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'by means of the clumsy ox-carts of the trade caravans. . .'. But the 
Buddha's teaching drew lay disciples from all classes, partly be- 
cause 'it did not stamp lay-followers as second-rate Buddhists'. 16 

The teaching given to such lay people appears at first to be the 
conventional Buddhist morality. In a chapter on the lay disciple, 
the Buddha repeatedly emphasises the importance of the five 
precepts (avoiding killing, stealing, wrong sensuality, lying and 
intoxicants). Breaking them causes fear and rebirth in hell, but 
keeping them leads to confidence and rebirth in heaven. He 
further proscribes the five trades which break the precepts and so 
'ought not to be plied by a lay-disciple' (trading in arms, human 
beings, animal flesh, intoxicants and poison). 17 

When a lay-disciple asks how a monk and a layman should both 
act well, the Buddha replies that a monk should practise detach- 
ment, but a layman should keep the five precepts (or eight pre- 
cepts on observance days), provide food for the monks, support 
his parents and 'pursue a blameless career'. This moral life will 
ensure a favourable rebirth. 



18 



Ling uses the Pali scriptures to build up a detailed picture of 
the 'ordinary man' (puthujjana) who has no glimpse of Nibbana. 
He is seen as addicted to pleasure, with senses uncontrolled, 
greedy, and easily provoked to violence. He is distressed by pain, 
disease, old age and death, and may be tormented by sorrow, 
because he ignores the truth and fails to see things as they really 
are. However, this condition is not seen as final, and between: 

'the common people ... and the Sangha there exists an important 
relationship, not of reciprocity exactly, but of complementariness'. 

This relationship is set out in the well-known Sigalaka Sutta, 
which may be seen as a 'vinaya for the householder'. 19 



16 Op. cit., p. 190. 

17 AN III, 203-13; tr. Woodward and Hare, III, pp. 150-7. 

18 Sutta-nipata, w.376-404; tr. H. Saddhatissa, Sutta-Nipata, London 1985, pp. 
42-5. 

T. Ling, The Buddha: Buddhist Civilization in India and Ceylon, London 
1973, pp. 133-5. 
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(Of course entry into the monastic Sangha does not provide 
automatic release from the unfortunate state of the ordinary man. 
A monk or nun may still be a puthujjana.) 

The Sigalaka Sutta 20 provides a thorough explanation of both 
moral and social teaching for lay people, emphasising the need to 
keep the five precepts and giving practical advice to avoid fairs, 
bad P company, P idleness and false friends. Each category has 
detailed examples to underline the point. Finally, the Buddha 
advises Sigalaka to 'protect the six directions' by ministering to his 
father and mother (east), teachers (south), wife and children 
(west), friends and companions (north), servants, workers and 
helpers (nadir), and renunciants and Brahmins (zenith) Again, 
details are given to emphasise the reciprocal relationship between 
children and parents, pupil and teacher, husband and wife 
friends, servant and master, and between lay people and 
renunciants and Brahmins (including the Buddhist monastics). 
This final relationship is particularly interesting: in response to a 
man who is kind and supplies their needs, the monastics will: 

restrain him from evil, encourage him to do good, be benevolently 
compassionate towards him, teac^him what he has not heard and 
point out to him the way to heaven. 
Again, this seems to imply the kind of 'step-by-step discourse' 
which leads from moral rules towards a deeper spiritual teaching. 

Many of the verses in the most well-known of all Pali texts, the 
Dhamwapada, were addressed to lay people, according to the 
Commentary, though a quick survey suggests that these tend to be 
sayings on morality, and that the verses specifically on meditation 
or the Four Noble Truths tend to be addressed to monks. 

The Buddha explains to lay-followers at Pataligama the perils 
of failure in morality (loss of property, reputation and confidence; 
a confused death and rebirth in hell), and the advantages of 



20 DN III, 180-93; tr. Walshe, pp.461-9 

21 DN III, 191; tr. Walshe, p.468 



22 E.W. Burlingame, Buddhist Legends (Dhammapada Commentary), London 
1969. 
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success in morality (gaining wealth, reputation and confidence; a 
mindful death and a favourable rebirth). Ling refers to this 
episode, commenting that for the Buddha, lay-followers: 

had an important place in the scheme of things, and it was for this 
reason that he undertook to instruct them in detail in the matters of 
social morality, pointing out to them the various advantages of moral 
uprightness and integrity. 23 

But after this conventional teaching 'the Lord instructed, inspired, 
fired and delighted the lay-followers of Pataligama with talk on 
Dhamma until far into the night'. 24 The text of this talk is not 
given, but it may well have been a version of the 'step-by-step dis- 
course' where the Buddha goes beyond discussing morality and 
teaches the Four Noble Truths to those who are ready to hear the 
Dhamma in more detail. 

There is further evidence of at least some kind of 'complemen- 
tariness' between monastics and lay disciples. The Buddha praises 
'right conduct' in both the householder and the monk, saying that 
they can both win through to the Path, the Dhamma, in this way. 25 
When asked directly whether the monastic path or the way of the 
lay disciple is the right way, the Buddha replies that he praises 'the 
right way of practice': either the householder or the monk who is 
engaged in this right practice 'is accomplishing the true way, the 
Dhamma that is wholesome'. 26 Elsewhere he defines this right 
practice as the Noble Eightfold Path and confirms that in this way 
the householder or the layman 'attains the method, the Dhamma 
that is wholesome'. 27 

Nyanaponika and Hecker provide a wealth of detail about the 
lives of eminent lay disciples, drawn from the Pali texts. Bhikkhu 
Bodhi's Introduction makes clear that the path of the monastic 
and that of the lay-follower are both leading in the same direction. 



Ling, op. til, p.103. 

DN II, 85-6; tr. Walshe, pp.236-7. 

AN I, 69; tr. Woodward and Hare, I, pp.64-5. 

MN II, 197-9; tr. Nanamoli, pp.808-10. 

SN IV, 179-80; tr. Bh. Bodlii, op. til, p.1536. 
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Different guidelines are appropriate for lay followers and 
monastics, and the individual must choose between them: 

But all such guidelines, originating from different starting points, 
eventually converge upon a single path, universal and unique, 
leading infallibly to the final goal. This is the Noble Eightfold Path, 



the way to the cessation of suffering 



28 



The most important distinction within the overall category of 
savaka, the disciple of the Buddha, is not between monastics and 
lay people, but the spiritual distinction between 'the ordinary 
disciples and the noble disciples'. Ordinary disciples (the large 
majority) are 'still technically classed as worldlings or commoners 
(puthujjanay . Despite going for refuge and practising dana and 
sfla, 'they have not yet reached the plane where liberation is 
irrevocably assured'. The noble disciples (ariyasavaka), by con- 
trast, have achieved 'a radical transformation ... of the mind', and 
have understood the Dhamma in a deeper sense. 29 

It may be helpful to pause here to explain briefly the four 
important stages on the path to Nibbana. Walshe describes these 
as follows: 

1) The Stream-Winner ('stream-enterer' in Nanamoli) has 'glimp- 
sed Nibbana', discarded three of the 'five lower fetters' (i.e. belief 
in a self ... doubt ... attachment to rites and rituals) and is thus as- 
sured of attaining Nibbana within the next seven rebirths. 2) The 
Once-Returner has weakened the remaining lower fetters of sen- 
suality and ill-will, and will attain Nibbana 'after at most one fur- 
ther human rebirth'. 3) The Non-Returner has abandoned sen- 
suality and ill-will and all worldly attachments, and after death will 
attain Nibbana after a heavenly rebirth. 4) The Arahant has de- 
stroyed the 'five higher fetters' (i.e. 'craving for existence in the 
Form World ... in the Formless World ... conceit ... restlessness . 
ignorance), has attained Nibbana, and 'will attain final Nibbana 
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"without remainder" at death'. 30 

The Dlghanaka Sutta gives a fascinating glimpse of what might 
be described as the parallel spiritual development of a monk and a 
lay person. The Buddha skilfully encourages the wanderer Dlgha- 
naka to abandon his fixed views, explaining that all feelings are 
impermanent and that the 'well-taught noble disciple' regards 
them dispassionately and so obtains liberation. At this moment 
Dlghanaka 

saw the Dhamma, reached the Dhamma, understood the Dhamma, 
fathomed the Dhamma, overcame all doubt and perplexity and 
became self-sufficient in the Master's Teaching. 31 

This is the standard description of one who becomes a Stream- 
Winner. Dlghanaka must have been a remarkable young man to pro- 
gress so swiftly from a non-Buddhist to one assured of Nibbana. 

Meanwhile the monk Sariputta, who is fanning the Buddha 
attains arahantship as he considers these words on liberation This 
is highly significant, not only as Sariputta was to become one of the 
Buddha s chief disciples, but also since he 'had been a bhikkhu for 
only two weeks and was still a stream-enterer'. 32 But the sutta con- 
cludes with Dlghanaka (incidentally Sariputta's nephew) formally 
taking refuge as a lay-follower, in a passage repeated frequently at 
the end of suttas: J 

Magnificent, Master Gotama! Master Gotama has made the Dham- 
ma clear in many ways, as though he were turning upright what had 
been overthrown, revealing what was hidden, showing the way to one 
who was lost, or holding up a lamp in the dark ... I go to Master 
Gotama for refuge and to the Dhamma and to the Sangha of 
bhikkhus. From this day forth let Master Gotama remember me as a 
lay follower who has gone to him for refuge for life. 33 

This leads us on to the spiritual attainment of lay people in the 



28 Nyanaponika Thera and H. Hecker, Great Disciples of the Buddha, Boston 
1997, p.xvi. 

29 Nyanaponika, op. cit., ppjcvi-xix. 



m Walshe, op. cit., pp.26-7. 

32 ¥N 1 501; see Nyanaponika, op. 

33 Nanamoli, op. cit., p. 1276, n.730. 
MN 1, 501; tr. Nanamoli, p.606. 



cit., p.xix. 
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Pali texts. In the Nalakapana Sutta, the Buddha explains that when 
he declares a particular bhikkhu to be an Arahant, Non-Returner, 
Once-Returner or Stream-Winner, it is not for flattery but to 
inspire others. These four categories are repeated for bhikkunlSj 
but only the last three are given for laymen and laywomen, 
implying firmly that arahantship was extremely rare for a lay 
person. In reply to Ananda's questions in the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta about those who have died at Nadika, the Buddha says that 
'more than fifty lay-followers' there have destroyed the five lower 
fetters and become Non-Returners, over ninety have become 
Once-Returners, and 'well over five hundred' are Stream- 
Winners. 35 This says something about both the size of the lay 
Buddhist community there and their remarkable spiritual progress. 

Walshe states that there is 'no scriptural authority' for the 
widely-held view that 'while lay persons can attain to the first three 
paths, only monks can become Arahants'. 3 Schumann says that 
although the upasaka might find it harder than the monk 'to gain 
inner detachment and release from suffering', the Canon lists 
'twenty-one householders who became Arahants without ever 
being monks'. 37 Harvey gives further details of the attainments of 
lay people in the Pali Canon and draws a similar conclusion: 

The early texts do refer to many lay Stream-enterers, more than 
1,000 eight-precept lay Non-returners (M I, 490-1), and a few lay 
Arahats (A III, 450-1). Indeed, while the conditions of lay life pose 
more obstacles, those who make the effort in spite of them can attain 
good spiritual progress. 

Both of these textual references are worth examining. In the 
Mahavacchagotta Sutta the Buddha explains that more than five 
hundred bhikkhus and a similar numbers of bhikkhunls 'abide in 
the deliverance of mind' (i.e. have become Arahants). There are 
more than five hundred celibate laymen Non-Returners, and more 



34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



MN 1, 465-8; tr. Nanamoli, pp.568-71. 
DN II, 92-3; tr. Walshe, pp.240-1. 
Walshe, op. tit., pp.26-7. 
Schumann, op. tit., pp.190-1. 
Harvey, op. tit., p.218. 
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than five hundred non-celibate laymen who are either Once- 
Returners or at least Stream-Winners. The same numbers and 
categories are given for laywomen. So in all three cases the 
number of monastic Arahants, lay Non-Returners and lay Once- 
Returners or Stream-Winners is over a thousand (perhaps well 
over, as the Buddha actually says 'far more' each time). Despite 
the lack of Arahants here - and assuming that the figures are 
genuine, rather than a later pious inflation - this is compelling 
evidence for the spiritual progress of lay people. 

The 'twenty-one householders' listed as notable disciples in the 
Anguttara-Nikaya include Tapussa and Bhallika, Anathapindika, 
Citta, Hatthaka, Mahanama, Ugga of Vesali, Uggata, Sura 
Ambattha, Jlvaka and Nakulapita. Each of them is said to have 
'gone to the end, seen the deathless and had his being in the 
realization of the deathless', because of their faith in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, and also their 'virtue, knowledge and 
release'. 40 These are indeed 'very rare individuals', and it is worth 
looking at some of them in a little more detail, together with 
important laywomen. 

In listing his chief disciples, 41 the Buddha begins with forty 
monks and thirteen nuns, each with their special category of pre- 
eminence. The names of eleven laymen (given above) and ten 
laywomen follow. Of the laymen, Tapussa and Bhallika are 
included as the first disciples; Anathapindika is chief of alms- 
givers; Ugga is chief of those 'who give pleasant gifts'; and 
Hatthaka is chief of those 'who gather a following by the four bases 
of sympathy' (i.e. 'liberality, kind speech, a useful life and equal 
treatment of all alike'). Of the laywomen, Sujata (who offered rice 
to the ascetic Gotama before his enlightenment) is included as the 
first laywoman disciple; SamavatI is chief of those 'who live in 
kindliness'; and Suppiya is chief of those who nurse the sick. These 
and others all appear as the exemplars of dana and slla which we 
would expect. 



39 
40 



MN 1, 490-1; tr. Nanamoli, pp.596-8. 

AN III, 450-1; tr. Woodward and Hare, III, pp.313-14. 

AN 1, 23-6; tr. Woodward and Hare, I, pp. 16-25. 
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However, the layman Citta is described as 'chief among my dis- 
ciples, lay-followers, of Dhamma teachers'; the laywoman Khuj- 
juttara is chief of those 'of wide knowledge'; Uttara, Nanda's 
mother, is chief of those 'of meditative power' (these three cate- 
gories have been applied first to monks or nuns); and the lay- 
woman Kali is said to have become a Stream-Winner after merely 
overhearing two yakkhas praise the Triple Gem. 42 

There are two implications here. Clearly these individual lay- 
followers have achieved deep understanding and practice of the 
Dhamma, but they may only be chief among an unspecified 
number of other laymen and laywomen who are Dhamma 
teachers, 'of wide knowledge', or advanced meditators. 

Some of the 'pre-eminent ones' are elsewhere given as exem- 
plars by the Buddha. A laywoman should encourage her son to 
become like Citta or Hatthaka, who are 'the standard and criterion 
for my male disciples who are lay followers'. She should encourage 
her daughter to become like Khujjuttara and Velukantiya, Nanda's 
mother (presumably another name for Uttara), who are 'the 
standard and criterion for my female disciples who are lay 
followers'. 43 The implication is that lay-disciples should not only 
aspire to gain merit by dana and slla, but also to acquire knowledge 
of the Dhamma, meditative powers and even perhaps to become 
Dhamma teachers themselves. 

In the same passage, it is stated that those who wish to become 
monks should emulate Sariputta and Moggallana, while potential 
nuns should emulate sister Khema and Uppallavana. Hecker 
comments pragmatically that the lay and ordained ways of life are 
substantially different 'and an example taken from one's own back- 
ground is bound to prove more effective'. 44 

There are other references to most of the lay Arahants listed 
above. The Buddha explains to Mahanama that a lay-disciple de- 
velops his own welfare by faith, virtue, renunciation, seeing monks 



42 
43 

44 



AN 1, 25-6; tr. Woodward and Hare, I, pp.23-5. 
SN II, 235-6; tr. Bodhi, op.cit, pp.688-9. 
Nyanaponika, op. tit., p.365. 
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and hearing the Dhamma mindfully, reflecting on the meaning of 
the Dhamma. Similarly, he may help others to achieve this. 45 

In three identical suttas, Ugga of Vesali, Uggata and 
Nakulapita each come to ask the Buddha why some beings 'attain 
Nibbana in this very life' while others do not. The Buddha gives 
them the same reply as he had to Sakka, lord of the devas : 46 there 
are sights, sounds, smells, tastes, tangible objects and thoughts 
which are 'desirable, lovely, agreeable, pleasing, sensually enticing, 
tantalizing'. Only by not clinging to them can one attain Nibbana. 

Ugga of Vesali is said by the Buddha to have 'eight wonderful 
and marvellous qualities', which not only include sharing his 
wealth and respecting the monks, but also understanding the 
Dhamma when the Buddha explained the Four Noble Truths to 
him. He listens attentively to a monk who preaches the Dhamma 
or Tf he preach not Dhamma to me, I preach Dhamma to him'; 
devas come and praise the Dhamma to him, but he feels no 
elation." 



48 



An almost identical story is told about Uggata, though here the 
eighth quality is 'that the Exalted One should declare to me: 
"There is no fetter, fettered by which, Ugga, the householder of 
Hatthigama shall come again to this world"'. 4 This may imply that 
he is a Non-Returner rather than an Arahant. 

The Buddha advises Nakulapita, an old man in poor health, to 
train himself with the phrase: 'Even though I am afflicted in body, 
my mind will be unafflicted'. Sariputta explains that the worldling 
sees the body, feeling, perception, (mental) activities and con- 
sciousness (i.e. the five khandhas) as the self, as 'mine', and so 
suffers greatly when these inevitably change. But the disciple who 
is trained in the Dhamma does not have this false view and so can 
face change with equanimity. 50 



45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 



AN IV, 220; tr. Woodward and Hare, IV, pp.149-50. 

SN IV, 101; tr. Bodhi,, op. tit., p. 1192. 

SN IV, 108-9; tr. Bodhi, op. tit., p. 1193. 

AN IV, 207-11; tr. Woodward and Hare, IV, pp. 142-5. 

AN IV, 211f; tr. Woodward and Hare, IV, pp.145-6. 

SN III, 1-5; tr. Bodhi, op. tit., pp.853-6. 
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Citta is even able to answer complex questions on the Dhamma 
put to him by bhikkhus, and to engage in detailed conversation 
about the liberation of the mind. On one occasion he explains to a 
group of senior bhikkhus the difference between the fetters and 
the sense objects, and they are so pleased by his answer that they 
'declared that Citta must be in possession of the eye of wisdom 
which ranges over the profound teaching of the Buddha'. * When 
his friend the naked ascetic Kassapa asks him how long he has 
been a follower of the Buddha and whether he had 'attained any 
superhuman distinction in knowledge and vision', Citta replies that 
he has followed the Buddha for thirty years, and he can 'enter and 
dwell in' the four jhanas 'to whatever extent I wish'. Moreover, if 
he were to die before the Buddha, 'it would not be surprising if the 
Blessed One were to declare of me: "There is no fetter bound by 
which Citta the householder could return to this world'". 2 Again 
this implies he is a Non-Returner rather than an Arahant. 

In the context of lay meditation, it is worth adding the example 
of Pessa the elephant driver's son. When the Buddha briefly 
describes the four foundations of mindfulness, Pessa praises his 
explanation but adds: 

From time to time, venerable sir, we white-clothed lay people also 
abide with our minds well established in those four foundations of 
mindfulness ... ardent, fully aware, and mindful, having put away 
covetousness and grief for the world. 53 

The story of Anathapindika, the rich merchant who becomes 
the chief patron of the Sangha in SavatthI, will be considered in 
more detail. The Buddha frequently gave teachings to Anatha- 
pindika, which Hecker describes as 'a comprehensive code of lay 
Buddhist ethics. . . from the simplest message to the most pro- 
found'. 54 The Buddha explained that the householder's duty (i.e. 
offering robes, almsfood, lodging and medicine to the monks) is 'a 



Nyanaponika, op. cit., pp.367-9. 

SN IV, 301; tr. Bodhi, op. cit., p. 1329. 

MN 1, 340; tr. Nanamoli, p.444. 



Nyanaponika, op. cit., p.351. 
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path which brings good repute and leads to the heavenly world'. 55 
The householder may win 'four kinds of bliss': ownership (from 
honest work); wealth (which facilitates meritorious deeds), 
debtlessness; and blamelessness (in actions, speech and mind). 
Wealth honestly acquired may be used to support family and 
friends, or to make offerings to the Sangha: if wealth is gained for 
these reasons, the noble disciple will not be upset whether his 
wealth is lost or increases. 57 

Desirable things such as long life, beauty, happiness, fame and 
a favourable rebirth cannot be obtained by prayers or vows, but 
only by following an appropriate path of life. The conditions for 
winning desirable things such as wealth, a good report, a long life 
or a favourable rebirth are: 'Perfection of faith, perfection of 
virtue, perfection of generosity, and perfection of wisdom'. 59 

The Buddha also gave Anathapindika a step-by-step discourse, 
beginning with dana and sila and the futility of sensual pleasure- 
but seeing that he was 'ready in heart and mind', he also explained 
the Four Noble Truths to hinvwith the result that the merchant 
understood the Dhamma and became a Stream- Winner. 60 

Elsewhere stages of practice are described, leading from dana 
through sila towards the gaining of insight. One might offer a meal to 
the Sangha, or to the Buddha hirhself, or even build a monastery: 

But better yet would be the going for refuge to the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, and the Sangha. And this deed would be perfected if one 
observed the Five Precepts. It would' be better still if one could 
imbibe a slight fragrance ... of loving-kindness (metta). Best of all, 
however, would be to cultivate, even for the time of a finger-snap, 
the insight into impermanence. 61 \- 



AN II, 66; tr. Woodward and Hare, II, p.73. 
AN II, 68; tr. Woodward and Hare, II, pp.77-8. 



55 
56 

35lT m ' 46 ' tf ' Woodward and Hare ' M.V 38 ; see Nyanaponika, op. cit., pp. 

58 

59 AN III, 47; tr. Woodward and Hare, HI, pp.39-40. 

m AN II, 66; tr. Woodward and Hare, II, p.74; see Nyanaponika;-top. cit., p.354. 
M Nyanaponika, op. cit., p.339. ,/ 

AN IV, 394; tr. Nyanaponika, op. cit., pp.355-6. 
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On another occasion the Buddha urged Anathapindika and 
'several hundred lay followers' not to be satisfied as householders 
with providing for the needs of the Sangha: 'May you also from 
time to time strive to enter and abide in the joy of (inner 
meditative) seclusion'. 62 

With a similar audience, the Buddha declared to Sariputta that 
a 'white-clad householder' (i.e. an upasaka) who keeps the moral 
precepts, and who can 'obtain at will the four lofty mental abidings 
which bring happiness in the present', may if he wishes declare 
himself to be a Stream-Winner, 'assured of final enlightenment'. 
These 'lofty mental abidings' are not the four jhanas, as one might 
expect, but instead are an unshakeable faith in the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha, and the possession of noble virtue. 6 

When Anathapindika is seriously ill, Sariputta and Ananda visit 
him, and Sariputta urges him to train himself not to cling to 'what 
is seen, heard, sensed, cognized, encountered, sought after, and 
examined by the mind'. Anathapindika is profoundly affected by 
this teaching and begins to weep, explaining that 'I have served the 
master and the spiritually accomplished monks for a long time, yet 
I have never heard such a profound discourse'. Sariputta says that 
this kind of teaching will not be clear to lay followers, only to 
monastics. But Anathapindika replies: 

Venerable Sariputta, let such talks on the Dhamma be given to 
white-clad lay followers too. There are those with just a little dust on 
their eyes. If they do not hear such teachings they will be lost. Some 
may be able to understand. 64 

Nanamoli comments that although Sariputta's statement does 
not imply an exclusiveness in the Buddha's teaching, 'such talk 
leading to complete detachment' would not be appropriate for lay 
people who 'must look after their families, possessions, and occu- 
pations'. 65 But worldly concerns no longer apply here to Anatha- 



AN III, 206, tr. Nyanaponika, op. cit., p. 356. 

AN III, 210f; tr. Nyanaponika, op. cit., pp. 356-7. 

Nyanaponika, op. cit., p. 360; MN III, 261; see Nanamoli, pp. 1110-11. 

Nanamoli, op. cit., p. 1351, n.1306. 
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pindika, who is almost on the point of death. His plea to Sariputta 
echoes Brahma Sahampati's request to the Buddha after his 
enlightenment, when he is inclined not to teach: 

Let the Blessed One teach the Dhamma. There are beings with little 
dust in their eyes who are wasting through not hearing the Dhamma. 
There will be those who will understand the Dhamma. 

Hecker comments here on the differefice between hearing the 
teachings and actually practising them: this is 'the essential differ- 
ence between the methods the Buddha used to teach householders 
and those he used to teach monks'. 67 Lay people saw the teachings 
as 'a matter of knowledge', while for monks 'the Buddha intro- 
duced the practice that would lead to complete liberation even in 
this life'. This is why Anathapindika had not heard the teaching in 
thisform: 

In his dying hour he was already far removed from worldly concerns 
and, while thinking of the Dhamma, had renounced attachment to 
worldly possessions as well as his body; thus he found himself in a 



situation comparable to that of the most advanced monks. 

This is reminiscent of a passage where Mahanama asks the 
Buddha how one 'wise lay follower' should comfort another who is 
seriously ill. 69 The Buddha replies that he should be urged to take 
comfort in his loyalty to the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, and in 
his possession of the noble virtues. He should be encouraged pro- 
gressively to let go of the attachment to parents, to children, to 
sense-pleasures, and to fix his mind on higher and higher heavenly 
realms. Finally he should be encouraged to 'direct it to the 
cessation of identity' (i.e. to the attainment of Nibbana). If he is 
able to do all this: 

then Mahanama, I say there is no difference between the lay follower 
who is thus liberated in mind and a bhikkhu who has been liberated 
in mind for a hundred years, that is, between one liberation and the 



66 
67 
68 
69 



MN 1, 168; tr. Nanamoli, p.261. 

Nyanaponika, op. cit., p.361. 

Id., ibid. 

SN V, 408f; tr. Bodhi, op. cit., pp.1834-6. 
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other 



70 



In conclusion, the spiritual progress of the early Buddhists in the 
Pali Canon depends on their understanding and practice of the 
Dhamma, rather than their status as lay people or monastics. If the 
latter are more likely to make substantial progress, this is because 
of their unique situation. The householder who is fully engaged in 
working and supporting his or her family may have to concentrate 
on dana and slla, and the teachings offered to lay people by the 
Buddha and by senior monks usually concentrate on various as- 
pects of these two methods of acquiring punna, 'merit' or 'karmic 
fruitfulness'. But teachings on the Four Noble Truths, or on 
various aspects of meditation, may also be included if the hearers 
are seen as ready to understand more of the Dhamma. While many 
became Stream-Winners, those lay disciples in particular who have 
a measure of independence from worldly ties, or those who are 
coming to the end of their lives, seem to have a genuine oppor- 
tunity to become O nee-Returners, or even Non-Returners, and (in 
very exceptional cases) Arahants. 

So the difference between monastics and lay Buddhists in the 
Pali Canon is more quantitative than qualitative. The monastic life 
provides ample opportunity for spiritual progress, but of course 
the individual monk or nun has to make the effort for themselves. 
The household life has many distractions, but for the determined 
lay disciple these need not be barriers to spiritual progress. In the 
Pali Canon - and by implication in historical and contemporary 
Buddhism - the progressive path of morality, meditation and 
wisdom is open to monastics and lay-followers alike. The essential 
distinction, both then and now, is not between the monastic and 
the lay-follower, but between the 'ordinary disciple' (who may still 
be a devout Buddhist rather than a merely nominal one), and the 
'noble disciple' who has glimpsed Nibbana and who is genuinely 
committed to the understanding and practice of the Dhamma. 

Robert Bluck (University of Sunderland) 



SN V, 411; tr. Bodhi, op. tit., p. 1836. 
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THE BAD KARMA OF THE BUDDHA 1 

GUANG XING 

The bad karma of the Buddha is more than probable an important 
historical issue concerning the concept of the Buddha because it is 
found in all three Buddhist traditions: Theravada, Mahayana and 
Vairayana. In the Pali Canon, the Buddha's unskilful deeds are 
recorded in the Pubbakammapiloti of the Apadana and also 
referred to in the Milindapanha. In the Chinese translation ot the 
Tripitaka, they are found in ten different texts, while in the 
Tibetan Canon there are at least five texts concerning this matter. 



1 Originally presented at the UKABS conference, SOAS, 3 July 2001. 

2 In the Theravada tradition there is another source relevant to this issue, a 
Sammatlya list of sixteen incidents transmitted by Dasabalasrlmitra in his 
Samskrtasamskrtaviniscaya. It is probably a Dhammarucika list in a Sinhalese 
work of the fourteenth century or earlier called Detis Karmaya, which allegedly 
describes thirty-two such incidents. The manuscript of this work is preserved in 
•the British Library; see K.D. Somadasa, Catalogue of the Hugh Nevill Collec- 
tion of Sinhalese Manuscripts in the British Library! (Pali Text Society, 1989), 

<pp 122-3. See also Paul Harrison, 'Some Reflections on the Personality of the 
Buddha', The Otani Gakuho LXXIV, 4 (1995), p.ll. Since this is a very late 
work it does not fall into the scope of our discussion of the debate on the 
physical body of the Buddha in the period of the early Buddhist schools. 
* (1) the Pancasatasthaviravadana, T 199, 190a-202a, (2), the Xingqixing Jmg, 
T 197, 163c-174b, (3) the Bhaisaj'yavastu of the Mfllasarvastivada Vinaya, T 
1448, 94a-97a, (4) the Lokanuvartanasutra, T 807, 751b-753c, (5) the Pusha- 
xingwushiyuansheng Jing, T 812, 773a-774c, (6), the Upayakausalyasutra, T 
310:38, 594c-607c; T 345, 156a-165c, T 346, 166a- 178b, (7) the Mahiyinadasa- 
dharmakasutra, T 310:9, I54c-157a, T 314, 767b-769a, (8) the Tathagata- 
pratibimbapratisthanusamsasutra, T 692, 788a-c, T 693, 788c-790a, T 694, 790a- 
796b, (9) the Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, T 1509, 121c, (10) the Mahayana- 
' vatarakasastra, T 1634, 37b-c. 

4 (1) the Upayakausalyasutra, translated by Gos Chos Grub (Chi. Wu Facheng) 
based on Dharmaraksa rendition (T 345), (2) the Upayakausalyasutra, trans- 
lated by Danaslla, Ka'rmavarman and Ye ses sde from Sanskrit, (3) the Bhai- 
sajyavastu of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, (4) the Lokanuvartanasutra and (5) 
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Guang Xing - The Bad Karma of the Buddha 



The Buddha's bad karma refers to ten problematic incidents 
that happened in the life of the historical Buddha. They fall into 
three categories: slander from enemies, assaults from enemies and 
physical illness. It was probably the Sarvastivadins who attributed 
different stories to each of the ten incidents and explained them as 
the remaining effects of bad karma performed in the previous lives 
of the Buddha. The following is a summary of the ten bad karmas 
according to four main texts in which the full stories are given: the 
Pubbakammapiloti, the Pancasatasthaviravadana, the Bhaisajya- 
vastu and the Xingqbring Jing. 

(1) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his slandering an 
innocent Pratyekabuddha in a former life that the Buddha suf- 
fered the slanderous accusation of Sundari. 

(2) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his slandering a 
bhiksu of six psychic powers in a previous life out of jealousy that 
the Buddha suffered the slander of Cincamanavika. 

(3) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his wrong 
accusation of the sage Isigama of unchastity as a brahman teacher 
together with his five hundred pupils in a previous life that they all 
suffered slander when Sundari was murdered. 

(4) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of the Buddha 
murdering his brother for wealth in a former birth that Devadatta 
threw a boulder at him and a splinter wounded his foot. 

(5) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his feeling of 
joyfulness upon seeing fish being killed in a previous life that the 
Buddha suffered headache when Vidiidabha killed his kinsmen. 

(6) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his cursing the 
disciples of the Buddha Vipasyin saying, 'These bald headed 
sramanas should be offered coarse barley' that the Buddha ate 
horse barley for three months. 

(7) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his killing a 
visiting wrestler in a match as a wrestler of a king in a former life 
that the Buddha suffered backache. 



the Tathagatapratibimbapratisthanusamsasutra. 

5 The Tibetan translation of the AnavataptagathavtiW not be dealt with, as the 
present writer does not specialise in Tibetan sources. I will refer to the works of 
other scholars. According to Harrison {op. cit.) the Tibetan texts refers to these 
several times as las kyi rgyud bcu po, i.e., Skt. dasa-karma-ploti/pluti. 
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(8) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his administering 
a wrong purge to the son of a respectable man as a physician in a 
former fife that the Buddha suffered diarrhoea or stomach 
troubles. 

(9) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his reviling the 
Buddha Kasyapa saying, 'Bald headed sramana, enlightenment is 
difficult to obtain' as Jotipala in a former life that the Buddha 
performed six years of severe austerities. 

(10) It is the remaining effect of the bad karma of his knocking 
over the bowl of a Pratyekabuddha in a previous life that the 
Buddha returned with an empty bowl from a Brahman village. 

Sometimes the texts also mention another bad karma in 
addition to the above ten, but this is late in origin since it is not 
mentioned in the Nikayas and Agamas nor in the Pubbakamma- 
piloti. In a previous life the Buddha killed a merchant with a spear 
during a voyage in order to save 500 others. As a result, he 
suffered in hell for a long time and as a remaining effect of that 
bad karma he suffered from the wooden thorn (khadira) that 
pierced his foot during an alms tour. 

Except for the Pubbakammapiloti, which divides the incident 
of Devadatta into four and makes the number of bad karmas 
twelve, all the other texts mention ten unskilful deeds. The stories 
attributed to the ten incidents in all these texts are almost exactly 
the same and even the names of the people concerned are quite 
similar except for certain negligible details. This suggests that 
these ten bad karmas originally derived from one tradition, 
probably the Sarvastivadins who collected them together in 
support of their concept of a human Buddha. 

The texts related to the bad karma of the Buddha can be 
divided into two groups: those texts accepting the bad karma of 
the Buddha and those texts rejecting the whole matter. The first 
group probably belongs to the Sarvastivada because the theme of 
these texts is in conformity with their concept of the Buddha that, 
as a human being, the Buddha had performed bad karma in his 
previous lives. The second group presumably belongs to the 
Mahasarighikas, since these texts are in accordance with their 
concept of the Buddha, who is transcendental and above our 
empirical world and, as such, not affected by any bad karma. 
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First, let us discuss the group of texts that accept the bad karma 
of the Buddha. They include the Pubbakammapiloti of the 6 Pali 
Apadana, the Milindapanha, the Pancasatasthaviravadana, the 
Xingqixing Jing, the Bhaisajyavastu of the Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya, the last of which survives in both Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. 

The earliest record pf the Buddha's bad karma is perhaps 
found in two texts: the Chinese translation of the Pancasata- 
sthaviravadana and the Pubbakammapiloti. The former and the 
Pali Apadana in which the Pubbakammapiloti is found are similar 
but not identical, as pointed out by Lamotte. These two texts 
record only the bad karma of the Buddha and good karma is not 
mentioned. The only difference is that the bad karma of the 
Buddha is mentioned at the end of the Pancasatasthaviravadana 
while the Pubbakammapiloti is at the beginning of the Pali 
Apadana. Heinz Bechert is of the opinion that the Pali Apadana is 
derived from a recension of the Anavataptagatha, which is part of 
the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. 1 Walters thinks that the author of 
the Pubbakammapiloti may have drawn his account from a non- 
Theravada school of the 'Hlnayana'. 1 If this is the case, the Hlna- 
yana school must be the Sarvastivada, because their Divyavadana 
shows that the Sarvastivadins knew the issue of the bad karma of 
the Buddha. The text uses the Sanskrit equivalent term karmaploti 



6 T 199, 190a-202a. This sutra was translated by Dharmaraksa in 303 CE. The 
Buddha's bad karma is found in the last part of the sutra, 201a-202a. 

7 T 197, 163c-174b. The whole sutra is devoted to an explanation of the ten bad 

i T 1448, the part on the bad karma is found in pp.95a-97a, the last part of the 
Bhaisajya vastu. 

E. Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism, from the Origins to the Saka Era. 
English translation by Sara Webb-Boin [correctly Boin-Webb] (Louvain-la- 
Neuvel988),p.692. 

10 Cited from Sally Mellick Cutler, 'The Pali Apadana Collection', Journal of 
the Pali Text Society XX (1994), pp.14-15. See Heinz Bechert, 'Uber das 
Apadanabuch', Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sud- und Osatasiens und 
Archiv fur Indische Philosophie II (1958), pp. 1-21. 

1 Jonathan Walters, 'The Buddha's Bad Karma: a Problem in the History of 
Theravada Buddhism', Numen XXXVII, 1 (1990), pp. 77-9. 
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auite often, usually in a stereotyped phrase by which hungry 
ehosts (preta) inquire of the Buddha the cause of their fate 
f sking, 'what is this strand of karma?' 12 It is particularly impor an 
to note that the Divyavadana, in one place, specifically states that 
'the previous strands of karma have been disclosed at the Crreaj 
Lake Anavatapta [by the Buddha who was] with the disciples 
So the Sarvastivadins knew not only the term karmaploti but also 
the actual context of the discourse delivered by the Buddha. 

This strongly suggests that the Sarvastivadins were perhaps the 
first to have collected all the bad karmas of the Buddha and 
compiled them together in order to support their teaching that the 
Buddha was basically a human being. This was then transmitted to 
its sub-sects and also influenced other Hlnayana schools. 

Walters also thinks that there is a second possibility that the 
tradition concerning the bad karma may have been invented by 
the Mahasanghikas since the Mahavastu-avadana mentions a 
detailed story about the Buddha being slandered by a woman as a 
karmic effect." This possibility can be ruled out because the 
Mahavastu probably did not originally belong to the Lokottara- 
vada, but to another Sthaviravada school. The reason for this 
assertion is that the passage describing the transcendental Buddha 
is found only in the introductory portion of the Mahavastu, not in 
the text itself. Scholars such as N. Dutt are of the opinion that, 
over the course of time, the Mahavastu had been revised by the 
Lokottaravadins by adding the introductory chapters. 

The Bhaisajyavastu of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, which 
survives in both Chinese and Tibetan translations, mentions the 
'Dad 'Karma oi t'neliudd'na attne end, imil3antfiteftntkVirai.-fi.-ft 



I 



12 Walters, op. cit., 78. See E.B. Cowell and R.A. Neil, ed., The Divyavadana, a 
Collection of Early Buddhist Legends (Cambridge 1886), p.87, line 8; p.150, 
line 24; p.241, line 26. 

13 Walters, op. cit, 78. Divyavadana, p. 150: Anavatapte mahasarasi sravakaih 
sardham purvika karmaplotir vyakrita bhavati. Dr Tadeusz. Skorupski orally 
informs the present writer that this karmaplodm the Divyavadana is one of the 
ten inevitable actions of the Buddha. 

Walters, op. cit., p.78. 
15 N. Dutt, Buddhist Schools in India (Delhi 1978), pp.75-7. 
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an incorporation of the Pancasatasthaviravadana with some 
additions. 1 The section related to the bad karma of the Buddha is 
named the Anavataptagatha in the Tibetan translation. The 
Mulasarvastivada is most probably derived from the Sarvastivada, 
because the term Mulasarvastivada is not mentioned in the 
earliest Chinese translations of Buddhist texts, and found only in 
the translation by Yijing, who was active towards the end of the 
seventh to the beginning of the eighth century. On the other hand, 
the term Sarvastivada had already been mentioned in the trans- 
lations by Paramartha, who was active in China in the middle of 
the sixth century. Since the Bhaisajyavastu belongs to the Mula- 
sarvastivada, it must have been shared with the Sarvastivada. If 
this supposition is true, the Pancasatasthaviravadana must belong 
to, or is at least connected with, the Sarvastivada. 

The Xingqixing Jing [Sutra on the Former Practices of the 
Buddha] probably also belongs to the Sarvastivada. This sutra con- 
tains ten stories solely devoted to the ten bad karmas. The 
versified introduction to this sutra informs, us that it was preached 
at Lake Anavatapta at the request of Sariputra who asks the 
Buddha why he suffers from the ten bad karmas. The ten stories 
that follow are all independent works, each consisting of two parts: 
the prose section, followed by the verse section, which in fact 
reiterates what is said in the prose section. 1 These ten stories are 
quite similar to those found in the Pancasatasthaviravadana and it 
seems that the author of the Xingqixing Jing had gathered his 
material from the latter. This is particularly true with regard to the 
verse section. 

Our analysis of the five texts which accept the Buddha's bad 
karma strongly suggests that they came from one tradition, which 
most likely originated with the Sarvastivadins. They collated the 






Lamotte, op. tit., p.692. 

17 Cutler, op. tit., pp. 14- 15. 

18 T2032, 18a, b,c. 

19 Each story starts with the phrase 'Thus (1) heard, the Buddha once sojourned 
at Lake Anavatapta with five hundred bhiksus who were all arhats with the six 
transcendental powers' and concludes with the phrase 'all were delighted and 
happy to accept the Buddha's discourse'. 
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bad karma not so much for the purpose of supporting the doctrine 
of their concept of the Buddha, but to refute the concept of the 
transcendentalBuddha of the Mahasanghikas. 

The second group of seven texts rejects the whole idea of bad 
karma and considers it as a skilful means (upayakausalya) of the 
Buddha to save sentient beings. This group apparently belongs to, 
or at least preaches the doctrine of, the Mahasanghikas. They are 
seven altogether: (1) the Lokanuvartanasutra, which survives in 
both Chinese and Tibetan translation, (2) the Pushaxingwushi- 
yvansheng Jing, (3) the Upayakausalyasutra, which survives in 
three Chinese and two Tibetan translations/ (4) the Mahayana- 
dasadharmasutra, which survives in two Chinese translations, (5) 
the Tathagatapratibimbapratisthitanusamsasutra, which survives 
in three Chinese and one Tibetan translations, (6) the Maha- 
prajnaparamitasastra attributed to Nagarjuna, and (7) the Maha- 
yanavatarakasastra of Sthiramati. 

The Lokanuvartanasutra teaches the idea that the Buddha's 
appearance in this world is nothing but a deliberate manifestation 
for the sake of sentient beings. It seems that the text reacts to 



20 Mark Tatz has translated one of the Tibetan texts as The Skill in Means 
Sutra (Delhi 1994, repr. 2000). This Tibetan text is actually a translation from 
the Chinese version (T 345) rendered by Dharmaraksa in 285 CE. For further 
reference, see Harrison, op. tit., pp.8-9. 

21 The Lokanuvartanasutra (T 807, 751b-753c), which was translated by the 
Indo-Scythian sramana Lokaksema in 189 CE, is the earliest Chinese trans- 
lation among all the' eight texts in which the bad karma of the Buddha is 
rejected. The Chinese translation in entirely in prose but, as Harrison points 
out, apart from the introduction and conclusion, ninety verses are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. However, the Tibetan translation, undertaken by Jinamitra, Dana- 
sila and Ye ses de around the beginning of the ninth century, is entirely in verse 
containing 113 stanzas. The Tibetan translation displays certain differences 
from the Chinese version since they are separated by six hundred years. This 
text is very short and falls roughly into two parts, the first describing the person 
and life of the Buddha, the second primarily dealing with his teaching. See also 
Paul Harrison, 'Sanskrit Fragments of a Lokottaravadin Tradition', in L.A. 
Hercus, ed., Indological and Buddhist Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor 
J. W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday (Canberra 1982, Delhi 1982), pp.211, 212. 
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and also rejects the Sarvastivadin view that the Buddha genuinely 
suffered the remaining effects of bad karma. Scholars such as 
Paul Harrison have already pointed out that this text belongs to 
the Lokottaravada, a sub-sect of the Mahasanghikas. 

The Pushaxingwushiyuansheng Jing [(Sutra on (the Marks of) 
the Buddha's Appearance as (a Result of) Fifty Causes of the 
Bodhisattva Practice] is somewhat similar to the Lokanuvartana. 
The text says that the body of the Buddha is free from any bad 
smell or blemish, and that no bad karma can reach it. This sutra 
basically teaches the same doctrine on the concept of the Buddha 
as the Mahasanghikas. 

The Upayakausalyasutra belongs to the Mahayana or Maha- 
sanghika-Mahayana, because at the end it states that the teaching 
of upayakausalya is not to be given to inferior people who have 
little merit, or to the Sravakas and Pratyekahuddhas. It em- 
phasises that only the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas are able to under- 
stand this profound teaching. At the end, the sutra states: 'In 
summary, the remaining effects of the bad karma manifested by 
the Tathagata are ten and they should be known as the Buddha's 
upayakausalya. The Buddha made a display to demonstrate that 



11 T 807, 753a, lines 11-12. 

23 The similarities between the Lokanuvartanasutra and the relevant part of 
the Mahavastu of the Lokottaravada were first discovered and demonstrated by 
Takahara Shinichi in his article 'Mahavastu ni mirareru fukutokuron', in 
Fukaoka daigaku sanjugoshunen kinen ronbunshu, Jinbunhen (1969), pp. 117- 
41. Shizutani Masao commented upon this in his Shoki daijobukkyo no 
seiritsukatei (Kyoto 1974), pp.282, 315-18. See Harrison, op. cit. (n.20), p.213. 

24 T 345, 165c, lines 12-15. Nandi's Chinese translation is somewhat different, 
'Good man, I have finished explaining and revealing my ingenuity. You should 
keep this a secret and not speak of it to lowly, inferior people who have few 
good roots. Why? Because even Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas cannot com- 
prehend this sutra, much less can lowly and inferior, ordinary persons believe or 
understand it. Ordinary people cannot learn ingenuity, and so the Sutra of 
Ingenuity is of no use to them; not a single ordinary person can accept and 
practice it. Only Bodhisattvas can learn and teach the doctrine of ingenuity' 
(Garma C.C. Chang's translation 'On the Paramita of Ingenuity' in A Treasury 
of Mahayana Sutras, Pennsylvania State Univ. Press, 1983; Delhi 1991, p.464). 
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there is a consequence to every action. This is for the sake of the 
common people who have bad thoughts and revere the^on- 
Dharma, it is not because the Buddha had any bad karma . bo 
the compiler(s) of the Upayakausalyasutra must have known ot 
the debate on the bad karma of the Buddha between the 
Sarvastivada and the Mahasanghikas. 

The Mahayanadasadharmakasutra treats the ten bad karmas 
as a secret teaching of the Buddha and states that only the Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattvas are able to understand it. The text asserts 
that it is not correct to say that the Buddha suffered the retrib- 
utions of bad karma because he demonstrated them only for the 
sake of and in sympathy for future generations of sentient beings. 

The Tathagatapratibimbapratisthanusamsasutra is a Mahayana 



25 T 345, 165c. 

26 The Ratnakutasutra, T 310:9, 154c-157a, and the Mahayanadasadharmaka- 
sutra, T 314, 767b-769a. Lamotte translates the relevant passage into French 
which is again rendered into English by Sara Boin[-Webb] as follows: 'How do 
Bodhisattva Mahasattvas understand the Tathagata's cryptic words (samdhaya- 
bhaskayl Bodhisattva Mahasattvas are skilled in understanding exactly the 
deep and secret meaning hidden in the Sutras. O son of good family, when I 
predicted to the Sravakas their obtaining of supreme and perfect enlighten- 
ment, this is not correct: when I say to Ananda that I have back-ache, this is not 
correct; when I say to bhiksus: "I am old, you should get me an assistant 
(upasthayaka)", this is not correct. O son of good family, it is not correct that 
the Tathagata, in various places, triumphed over TTrthikas and their systems 
one after another; it is not correct that an acacia thorn (khadirakantaka) 
injured the Tathagata in the foot. When the Tathagata again says: "Devadatta 
was my hereditary enemy, he ceaselessly followed me and sought to flatter me", 
this is not correct. It is not correct that the Tathagata, on entering Sravasti, went 
on his alms-seeking round in Sala, the brahmans' village, and returned with his 
bowl empty. Neither is it correct that Cincamanavika and Sundarl, attaching a 
wooden dish to their stomachs [so as to simulate pregnancy], slandered the 
Tathagata. It is not correct that the Tathagata, while dwelling earlier in the land 
of Veranja, spent the varsa season in eating only barley'. Here one sentence is 
missing: T said to Maudgalyayana: "You go and ask Jrvaka, the physician, I am 
ill, what should I take?", this is not correct'. See E. Lamotte, The Teaching of 
Vimalaklrti, English translation by Sara Boin (London 1976), p.297. 
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text praising the immense merit of making Buddha images. One 
such merit referred to in the text is being free from the retribu- 
tions of bad karma. Then a question arises in the text on 
whether the Buddha himself had made any image in the past for 
he encountered many unpleasant events in his life, such as the 
Devadatta incident and his illness. The sutra answers this question 
by saying that the Tathagata has an eternal body, the dharmakaya, 
which is free from all bad karma, and that those incidents were 
only demonstrations for the sake of saving sentient beings. 

The Mahaprajnaparamitasastra mentions bad karma when 
discussing the power and light of the Buddha. According to this 
text, although the Buddha appeared to have backache, stomach 
troubles and other problems, they were but skilful means (upaya- 
kausalya) of the Buddha. The real body of the Buddha, in fact, was 
perfect and without any illness because the Buddha had already 
eliminated all bad karma and completed kusaladharmas when he 
attained enlightenment. It is explicit that the sastra refutes the 
assertion that the Buddha had bad karma, and the author 
definitely knew about the debate on bad karma. He refuted the 
Sarvastivada position by adopting the Buddhology characteristic 
of the Mahasanghikas. 

The last text on this issue is the Mahayanavatarasastra of 
Sthiramati which mentions some of the problematic incidents in 



The three Chinese translation of the Tathagatapratibimbapratisthanusamsa- 
sutra are: T 692, translated under the Eastern Han dynasty 25-220 CE; T 693, 
translated under the Jin dynasty 317-420, and T 694, translated by Devaprajna 
in 691. However, only the last one mentions bad karma. What is more, in the 
latter half of Devaprajna's translation, the dialogue is mainly conducted 
between the Buddha and the Bodhisattva Maitreya concerning the merit of 
making Buddha images. However, in the middle of this dialogue, the sutra 
mentions that a person doubted whether the Buddha did make images in the 
past and thus bad karma is introduced. So the subject is most probably inserted 
in the text later when bad karma became an issue of debate. According to 
Bunyiu Nanjio {A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Delhi 1989, p.76), there is also a Tibetan translation of the sutra 
similar to the first two Chinese translations. 
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the life of Gautama Buddha. The text, however, states that it is 
wrong to say that the Buddha suffered the remaining effects of 
bad karma, because he had eradicated all unskilful deeds and had 
immeasurable virtues. 

The debate on the bad karma of the Buddha between the 
Mahasanghikas and Sarvastivadins lasted several centuries and 
has led to the question concerning the Buddha's lifespan that 
eventually contributed to the establishment of the concept of the 
sambhogakaya. This debate also provides evidence on the ways 
the early schools debated the Buddha's identity and how they 
compiled texts to support their arguments. This suggests that 
many sutras were compiled and written by different schools in 
support of their doctrinal teachings. 

Guang Xing 



T 1634, 37b-c. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 'RELEASED ON BOTH SIDES' 

( UBHA TO-BHAGA- VJMUTTl), 

AND THE RAMIFICATIONS FOR THE STUDY 

OF EARLY BUDDHISM 1 

ALEXANDER WYNNE 
1 

In the Tapussa Sutta (TS) of the Aiiguttara-Nikaya (A IV.448; 
navaka-mpata, mahavagga, XLI), the Buddha describes his own 
path to liberation. When he was still just a Bodhisatta, he attained 
the four jhanas and then the four formless spheres (the infinity of 
space, the infinity of consciousness, nothingness, and neither- 
consciousness-nor-unconsciousness). Finally, after reaching the 
'cessation of consciousness and sensation' (sannavedayitan/rodJia; 
henceforth 'cessation'), his corruptions (asava) were destroyed by 
insight (pannaya). This means that the Buddha attained 
liberation whilst in the state of cessation. However, the Buddha 
did not acknowledge (neva paccannasim) his awakening to the 
world until he attained and emerged from the nine meditative 
states (nava anupubbaviharqsamapattiyd) in forward and reverse 
order \anulomapatHomam). One half of this requirement had 
been fulfilled (the' meditative states in forward order), and so it 
seems that the Buddha could not declare his liberation to the 
world until he had emerged from the meditative states in reverse 



Originally presented at the UKABS conference, SOAS, 3 July 2001. All Pali 
citations are from Pali Text Society editions. Pali text in parenthesis is the 
reading that is included in the Burmese text of the Chattha Sangayana, 
Vipassana Research Institute (VRI) version 3. The word vimokkha is written 
vimokha and vimokkha in the PTS and VRI editions. I follow the PTS readings 
editions, although they do not consistently adopt one form or another. In the 
main body of the text, I always use the form vimokha. 

A IV. 448.4. 



3 A IV. 448.8. 
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order. 4 This done, he declared his awakening to the world, follow- 
ing which the knowledge and vision arose in him 'unshakeable is 
my liberation of the mind, this is my last birth, now there is no 
more re-becoming'. 

In the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta (T)CPS), 6 we are told a 
different story: the object of liberating insight for the Buddha is 
'the pure knowledge and vision of the Four Noble Truths, [each] 
in [their] three revolutions [and] twelve modes [in total]'. The for- 
mat in which the Buddha's liberation is described uses exactly the 
same construction as the TS yavaklvan..., neva tavaham... abhi- 
sambuddho ti paccannasim. Similarly, in all other accounts of the 
Bodhisatta's awakening where the same pericope occurs, the 
Buddha declares his liberation to the world immediately after he 
had attained liberating insight (without mentioning any meditative 
states); immediately following this is the realisation that he is in 
his last birth and that there is no more re-becoming. All of these 
cases differ from the DCPS in that the object of liberation is not 
the Four Noble Truths. This is of little matter: they are obviously 
only mechanical applications of the same pericope in different 
contexts. The DCPS is a special case, for it is traditionally held to 
be the Buddha's first sermon. The Buddha's description of the 
content of his liberating insight in this Sutta is therefore of great 



Reading an uloma- with samapajjim pi 'and -pa tilomam with vutthahim pirn 
the phrase ... na evam anulomapatilomam samapajjim pi vutthahim pi. In other 
words, at the point of attaining liberation, the Buddha has only done half of 
what needs to be done to make his declaration to the world: he has attained the 
meditative states necessary for liberation, but has not regressed back through 
them and returned to a more normal state of mind in which he can make the 
declaration to the world. 

5 AIV.48.18. 

6 SV.420ff. 

7 SV.422. 

8 SV.420. 

9 S II.170-1, 173, 111.28-30, 59, 1V.11-12, V.203, 205-6, 228, 422; A 1.258-60, 
IV.56, 304, 448. 

A 1.260, S 11.173, S 111.30 and S IV.11-12 differ in that they describe what 
beings (satta) must do to attain liberation. But these passages follow and merely 
repeat what has been described for the Bodhisatta. 
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importance. In addition, the description of the Four Noble Truths 
as the content of the Buddha's liberating insight is attested in the 
Khandhaka of the Vinaya-pitaka (Vin), in a form that repeats the 
DCPS verbatim Fo Even £e same yavaklvan pericope is used. 
What is more, the most common theory of liberating insight in the 
Sutta-pitaka makes the Four Noble Truths the content of libera- 
ting insight: one need only mention the path described in the 
Samannaphala Sutta and all the other identical descriptions in 
ttesShandhavagga of the Dlgha-Nikaya. Other autobio- 
graphical suttas while the Four Noble Truths are the object of the 
Bodhisatta's liberating insight are the Bhayabherava Sutta (M 
KS "Dvcdhavitakka Sutta (M No.19), the Maha-Saccaka 
Sutta (M No.36) and the Bodhirajakumara Sutta (M No.85). 

We therefore have two alternative theories of the Buddha's 
liberation. In one (the TS), the Buddha passes through the form- 
less meditations and attains liberating insight whilst in the state ol 
cessation. From this state the Buddha must return in order to 
declare his liberation to the world, and indeed to know that he is 
in his last birth. The authors of the other account (DCPS, Vin) did 
not see the need to add such a pericope: after liberating insight 
(into the Four Noble Truths), the issue of returning from a trans- 
conceptual state in order to declare liberating insight to the world 
and to have the knowledge of being m one s last birth is not 
addressed. Nothing is said about the meditative states. However, 
when the Four Noble Truths are the object of liberating insight 
they are usually preceded by the four ihanas. It is probable that 
the same tradition is behind the DCPS account. If this is so we 
can conclude that the realisation of the Truths in the DCFI>, as 
well as the subsequent declaration and knowledge of no more 
rebirth, is understood to occur in the fourth jhSna* In any case, the 
tradition behind the DCPS did not see the need to distinguish 
these different events in terms of meditative states, lhe lb set 
itself off from this idea: it asserted that the Buddha s liberating 
insight is of a different order to the subsequent declaration and 
knowledge that there is no more rebirth. 

These two theories are contradictory. Firstly, the object of 
liberating insight is different. Secondly, the meditative state in 






Vinaya-pitaka, Mahavagga 10-11. 
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S/i ib f era ;L ng ^e Sight is attained is different: sannavedayita- 
nirodha for the TS, unstated in the DCPS (possibly the fourth 
jhana, and certainly not saMav e dayitaniwdla\WfJ!^o 

£l l heones ? f lil f ^^ ^ ht The y were probably heldb? 
different groups of early Buddhists. Is there any other evidence in 

f^ '^ that t6ese two theories °f "berating insist are 



At the very end of the Mahanidana Sutta (Dlgha-Nikaya) n the 
Buddha explains what he means by the tem ubhatobhaea 
vunutto, 'released on both sides'. The two 'shtes' or aspectfof 
liberation are, not surprisingly, meditation and insight. The insight 

S£S ll, Sa l t0 f be . th , e attainment of the\orruptS!s 
(anasavam) release of mind (cetovimuttimY release by insight 
(p»,to), here and now because oftne destruction A the 
corruptions (^ra/7^ ca khaya)>}* In other words, it is wha is 
essential for the attainment of liberation. It is, howVver Tian- 
dard formula used to describe liberating insight'- usually it comes 
Fon U^? U T J/I fu a f °J- V? a ° alternatj ve to the knowledge ofThe 

f Jl r N .u 6 Tmths ^ hich 1S usuall y the fi fl al liberating knowledge 
of w! hat ^ a ? r > the four /^- The medifaSS aspeS 

VnJ fif on . bo 1 th 1 Sides' is the ability to attain the eight vimolhas 

- and these include the formless spheres found in the TS - in 

forward and revere order, wherever, whenever and for however 

ong one wishes* This makes the attainment of the formless 

spheres irrelevant to the attainment of liberation: compared with 

11 The section D 11.68.25-71.29 has no connection to the rest of the Sutta It is 
certamly a later stratum of the Mahanidana Sutta 

12 D 11.71.22. 

13 The pericope replaces 4NT (i.e. it is the third of the three knowledges) with- 
out any meditation mentioned at: Dili 281- MI 35 71 367 &9.1 Jo* tt -n 
HI 12, 99; S 11.214, V.305; A 1.256, 111.19, 29,8^281 fv.Si 36 200 340 ' "' 

The pencope comes after four jhanas without being part of the three 
knowledges at: D 111.78; A 1.220-1, 236, 11.23, 36, 37, 214 III U4 119 131 134 
5, 142, 262, IV.140, 141, 314, 315, V.10, 12, 132, 210 ' ' 

The pencope comes after four jhanas and replaces 4NT (i.e. is the third of 
hree knowledges at: M 1.357, 358; A V 69 

14 D 11.71.18 ff. 
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the TS, their soteriological value is demeaned. In addition, the 
Sutta adds that "there is no other 'release on both sides' higher or 
loftier than this release on both sides". So the authors of this 
section of the Mahanidana Sutta must have been aware of a dif- 
ferent version of the concept, and they wished to stress that their 
idea was the better one. What is the other version of 'release on 
both sides' to which it is a reaction? Does it have the same deroga- 
tory appraisal of the formless attainments? 

The only other relevant version of 'released on both sides' is 
found in the Kltagiri Sutta (M 1.447-9). There, it tops a hierar- 
chical list of seven types of spiritual aspirant. Richard Gombrich 
has examined some or the terms in the list and concluded that it is 
a late scheme. It is the highest two attainments that are of 
interest. Second from top is the one released by insight (panna- 
vimuttd). He does not attain the formless meditations, out his 
corruptions are destroyed by insight. The highest individual is 
the one 'released on both sides'. He attains the formless medi- 
tations and his corruptions are destroyed by insight. 1 The factor 
that differentiates him from the one released by insight is the fact 
that he has attained the 'calm formless vimokhatf (just like it is in 
the Mahanidana Sutta). Both types are liberated, but it seems that 
the one 'released on both sides' has a more complete type of 
liberation because of his meditative skill. But there is more to it 
than that. The notion of 'release on both sides' does not have the 
same negative appraisal of the formless spheres as does the 
Mahanidana Sutta. It seems identical to the path of formless 
meditation that we have seen in the TS where, after having 
attained the highest vimokha (cessation), one attains the liber- 



D 11.71.25. 

ubhato-bhaga-vimutti also occurs in the same context, as one term of a 
sevenfold list, but without any explanation, in the following places: D III. 105, 
265; M 1.439, A 1.73-4; A IV.10, 77-8, 215, A V.23. 

Richard Gombrich, How Buddhism Began (London 1966), pp.106-7: 'I think 
that almost every feature of the list of seven types can be traced back to 
scholasticism in this sense: a dependence upon words, at the cost of disregard- 
ing what those words were originally intended to describe'. 

M 1.477.38. 



M 1.477.26. 
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ating insight that destroys the corruptions. I draw this conclusion 
because the Kltagiri Sutta says that it is only after having attained 
the formless vimokhas (the summit of which is cessation) that 
one's corruptions are destroyed by insight. In other words, I 
think that this version of 'released on both sides' means that the 
adept is meant to attain the formless vimokhas in succession 
before attaining liberating insight whilst in the state of cessation. 

What on earth is going on here? One might think that the 
Sutta-pitaka does not allow for the possibility that experiences of 
liberation can be qualitatively different. But this is not the case. 
The path to liberation which progresses through the jhanas and 
culminates in understanding the Four Noble Truths seems to be 
completely different from the progression through the formless 
vimokhas that ends in cessation and panna. In each case the prac- 
tices that bear directly on liberation and the state of liberation 
itself are envisaged in different ways. Put quite simply, it is hard to 
imagine that the same spiritual teacher could have taught both 
methods and goals. In the Kltagiri Sutta, the highest spiritual 



I think the gerund phassitva followed by pannaya c' assa disva asava 
parikkhina honti is sequential - the corruptions are destroyed once the eight 
vimokhas have been attained in sequence. We can compare the standard des- 
cription of the attainment of cessation and insight with the version of 'released 
on both sides' here. 

M 1.160.7: puna ca pararn bhikkhave bhikkhu sabbaso nevasanhana- 
saiinayatanam samatikkamma sannavedayitanirodham upsampajja viharatj 
patmava c' assa disva asava parikkhina honti . 

M 1.477.30 : ekacco puggalo ye te santa vimokha atikkamma rupe aruppa te 
kayena phassitva viharati. pannaya c' assa disva asava parikkhina honti . 

Both versions describe the transcendence of the earlier stages followed by 
an identical pericope used for the attainment of insight. The sequence and final 
stage of it are identical. Only the Kltagiri Sutta is more succinct. It is not diffi- 
cult to explain why it is so succinct: it is trying to put in one sentence the whole 
formless path that ends in liberating insight. How else would an author 
condense the formless path into one sentence? 

1 I cannot expand upon this point here. My feeling is that the formless path 
gradually reduces awareness until it ceases, whereas awareness is present in the 
fourth jhana(upekhasatiparisuddhr. 'the purification of indifference and aware- 
ness'); this makes these paths irreconcilably different. 
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tvoe termed ubhato-bhaga-vimutti resembles the aspirant who has 
progressed through the formless meditations and attained cessa- 
tion along with insight - just like the Bodhisatta had done in the 
TS I propose that the list of spiritual types found in the Kiagiri 
Sutta or at least the highest types in its hierarchy, was formulated 
bv those early Buddhists who advocated formless meditation as a 
nath to liberation. With the term ubhato-vibhaga-vimutti placed 
Ibove panna-vimutto, they wanted to say that their version of the 
nath and goal was superior to those paths that avoided formless 
meditation. But, as we saw in the Mahanidana Sutta this move 
was not appreciated by all, perhaps by the majority of the early 
Sangha. Some argued against the idea by proposing a rival notion 
of 'released on both sides', in which the position of the formless 
vimokhas and cessation was little more than ornamental. And 
their version of liberating insight is in line with the path ot jtiana. 

3 

There are a number of suttas that are quite hostile to the idea that 
the path of formless meditation is orthoprax Buddhism, box 
example, the Maha-Cunda Sutta (A III.355-6 = chakka-mpata 
XLVI) describes a debate between preachers (dhammayoga 
bhikkhu) and meditators (jhayl bhikkhu). The former are said to 
penetrate the doctrine (atthapada, literally 'purposeful words) 
with their insight (panna); the latter are said to touch the death- 
less realm (amatamdhatum) with the body {kayena phusitva) a 
phrase that is synonymous with the attainment of the vimokhas 
and cessation. 2 ^ Both camps are completely at odds with each 
other, and the debate seems to be between intellectual and non- 
conceptual theories of liberating insight/' There is further evi- 
dence: in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (D 11.156), there is a debate 
about the meditative state in which the Buddha died. Ananda 
thinks that after passing through the four jhanas in succession, and 



22 Kayena + Vphus applied to the eight vimoklias at: A 11.87, 89-91. It is 
applied to the formless states {aruppas) at: M 1.33, 477-9; S 11.118, 123' A II. 
316, A V.ll-12. It is applied to the jhanas only by association with the formless 
states (i.e. in the an upubbavihara schemes) at: A IV.451-53. 

23 Louis de La ValleePoussin pointed this out with reference to the same text 
in the article 'Muslla et Narada'. Melanges chinois et bouddhiques 5, 1937, 
pp. 189-222. 
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then the four formless vimokhas, the Buddha has gone into 
Parinibbana (i.e died), But Anuruddha corrects him - the Buddha 
ftas only attained the cessation of consciousness and sensation' It 
is then said that the Buddha retraced his steps until he was again 
in the first jhana. Finally, he ascended to the fourth jhana and 
entered Parinibbana. Is this an accurate historical account? 
purely, a better explanation is that the state in which the Buddha 
died was vitally important, and the advocates of different spiritual 
practices wished to have him die in the meditative state that thev 
held to be the most soteriologically relevant. This is not an his- 
torically accurate account, but the result of an argument between 
he advocates of two different meditative practices (and hence 
i™ t f grating insight). If this is so, we see that the advo- 
cates of the four jhanas had the upper hand in the debate. 

. In these two examples, the formless meditations have two 
rnos^l^th i 1 ? T* t?^ of liberating insight, and the jhanas h 
is possible that these two rival theories might have been held by 
one and the same group of monks: the liberating insight into the 
atthapada of the Maha-Cunda Sutta might refer to the liberating 
foulfh^nas] N ° bIe TmthS (after the a «ainment of thf 

an/AS b £?- gS -H s back £> the TS, DCPS, the Mahanidana Sutta 
and the Kttagm Sutta. Given the debate concerning the soterio- 
logical efficacy of the formless meditations, it seems quit? clear 
what is going on. Let me plot the probable course of events The 

^f£% S ,S ta nf k r^ thSt "*K&gin Sutta is an attempt to 
elevate the path of formless meditation. It therefore suggests an 

nffW C r erS10n , 0f ^hato-bhaga-vimutti^^ the attSem 
of the form ess realms has less importance -they are not parTof a 
Ste ™ P n ! H te type H° f liberati r but are in fact dispen iSe °ust 
a quite pointless meditative skill. On the contrary, what is soterio- 
ogicaJly relevant for the Mahanidana Sutta is a version of insight 
«Mt . .s associated with the path of the (our jhanas. Wit^he TS and 
rn^Fr't^ 6 See the u same two competing theories: the formless 
meditations as a path to a non-conceptuafsort of liberation fo? the 

iT e i r h. ai? A- th ^ F0Ur N ° b l e Truth « (most obviously SnSd 
with the >jhanas) as part of an intellectual theory of liberating 
insight for the latter. The TS makes a point of menfkm nf 
me&tative states, deliberately setting it gff from The DCpf 
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tradition. It is therefore later than the DCPS. Arranging the texts 
chronologically, we have the DCPS first. Then we have the TS and 
probably the Kltagiri Sutta, roughly contemporaneous. Finally, 
latest of all is the* latter section of the Mahanidana Sutta. 

In attempting to interpret the term ubhaio-bhaga-vimutti, we 
are thrown into a world of doctrinal debate that has received little 
attention in the study of early Buddhism. There are many diver- 
gent opinions in the early texts and one cannot simply claim that 
the doctrinal formulations of the four Nikayas form a homo- 
geneous whole. What implications are there for the study of early 
Buddhism? 

First of all, opinion about the purpose of the formless 
vimokhas was varied. The position held by some, that sanna- 
vedayitanirodha is the indispensable prerequisite for liberation is 
one that receives less attention. Originally, this idea was probably 
only a minor view. The four jhanas are less problematic: it is asser- 
ted over and over again that they alone are the meditative states 
necessary for the attainment of liberation. It is therefore more 
likely that they represent the earlier doctrinal understanding. I 
seriously doubt that the understanding that the attainment of 
cessation is the necessary prerequisite for the attainment of 
liberation belonged to the earliest phase of Buddhist thought. 

Secondly, my analysis of the TS and DCPS questions the 
authenticity of some autobiographical accounts of the Buddha's 
life. There are three key events in the Buddha's life that would 
have been crucial for making doctrinal points: the awakening, the 
first sermon, and the Parinibbana. All these accounts, as we have 
them in various suttas, might have undergone numerous editorial 
phases because of the wish to make doctrinal points. We saw this 
process in operation in the account of the meditative states 
attained at the time of the Buddha's Parinibbana. How else can we 
explain the texts? 

One might think that this sort of approach will only lead to 
negative results and explain the material away. But I do not see it 
like this at all. The positive outcome should be that we should gain 
a better understanding of how the suttas came to assume their 
extant form. We might therefore be able to stratify the ideas and 
regain the earliest doctrinal formulation - what is closest to the 
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Buddha. The Tapussa Sutta might never have been uttered by the 
Buddha, but by drawing out doctrinal inconsistencies and debate 
in the early material, we might be able to find out what he did say. 

Alexander Wynne 
University of Oxford 
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RED RUST, ROBBERS AND RICE FIELDS: 

WOMEN'S PART IN THE PRECIPITATION OF THE 

DECLINE OF THE DHAMMA 

LIZ WILLIAMS 

The lack of a current female monastic Order in Theravada 
Buddhism is often substantiated by reason of the Buddha's initial 
reluctance t,o ordain women and by his alleged prediction that the 
lifetime of the true Dhamma would be significantly diminished by 
their presence. I have argued previously that the argument of his 
reluctance is seriously flawed; I intend in this paper to demon- 
strate that the real precipitation of the decline of the Dhamma 
was in fact facilitated by the monk Sudinna and that there is no 
textual evidence, other than the story in Cullavagga X, that 
women were at all culpable. 

It is said in Cullavagga X, 

If, Ananda, women had not obtained the going forth from home into 
homelessness in the dhamma and discipline proclaimed by the 
Truth-finder, the Brahma-faring, Ananda, would have lasted long, 
true dhamma would have endured for a thousand years. But since, 
Ananda, women have gone forth ... in the dhamma and discipline 
proclaimed by the Truth-Finder, now, Ananda, the Brahma-faring 
will not last long, true dhamma will endure only for five hundred 
years (Vin II: 256). 2 

The Buddha then proceeds to liken the presence of women in the 
Sangha to a household with few men which would easily fall prey 
to robbers, a diseased rice field and a sugar-cane field attacked by 
red rust. This is the only reference to women's culpability in the 
downfall of the teachings. Elsewhere in the Vinaya (see below), 
the Sangha as a whole is cautioned over its behaviour and its effect 



See my article 'A Whisper in the Silence: Nuns before Mahapajapatf , BSR 
17, 2 (2000), pp. 167-73. 
IB. Horner, tr., The Book of the Discipline {= BD, 5 vols, PTS) V, p.356. 
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on the Dhamma. 

It is said at Vin 111:10, that the company of bhikkhus present in 
Gotama's Sangha is 

Devoid of immorality, devoid of danger, stainless, purified, based on 
the essential. Sariputta, the most backward of these five hundred 
monks is one who has entered the stream, not liable to be born in 
any state of woe, assured, bound for enlightenment. 

This is in response to Sariputta's enquiring of the Buddha as to the 
reasons why the 'Brahma-life' has lasted longer under some pre- 
vious Buddhas than it has under others. The Buddha lists three 
previous Buddhas, being Vipassin, Sikhin and Vessabhu, who 
were 'idle in preaching Dhamma in detail to the disciples' (Vin III: 
8), and who did not have the binding element of the Suttas or 
other texts, or the Patimokkha to maintain and support monastic 
purity. The consequence of this was that, after the enlightened 
ones had attained final Nibbana, there were fewer and fewer 
bhikkhus, leading to the eventual demise of the Dhamma. The 
Buddha uses the simile of an unbound pile of flowers being 
scattered by the wind: 

Inasmuch as they are not held together by a thread, even so, 
Sariputta, at the disappearance of these enlightened ones, these 
lords, at the disappearance of the disciples enlightened under these 
enlightened ones, those last disciples of various names, of various 
clans, of various social strata, who had gone forth from various 
families, caused this Brahma-life rapidly to disappear (Vin III: 8). 

He then describes the reverse situation during the time of the 
Buddhas Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa, who had the 
advantage of having recourse to the oral texts and who had the 
Patimokkha binding the Sangha together, and who therefore, 
'established the Brahma-life for a very long time' (Vin III: 9). 

At this point, there is no suggestion of any danger to the life of 
the present Dhamma as all the existing members of the monastic 
Community have, at the very least, attained stream-entry. It is 
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obviously seen as inevitable that the Dhamma will eventually 
decline, no matter what the circumstances, but that the purity of 
the Sangha is vital to the cohesion of it and is a significant 
influence on the duration of it. 

Sariputta then urges the Buddha to 'make known the course of 
training for disciples so that the 'Brahma-life' will last for a long 
time. The Buddha responds by saying, 

Wait, Sariputta, wait, Sariputta. The tathagata will know the right 
time for that. The teacher does not make known, Sariputta, the 
course of training for disciples, or appoint the Patimokkha until 
some conditions causing the cankers appear here in the Order (Vin 
III: 9). 

He then goes on to list the circumstances causing the cankers to 
appear. They will only appear when the Order has attained long 
standing, has attained full development, has achieved the 
'greatness of gain' and has attained great learning. Obviously then, 
as the Order is, as yet, seen as totally pure and the Sangha is in its 
infancy, there is no need for the formulation of any rules. There is 
no suggestion here that the existing lifetime of the Dhamma is in 
imminent danger of declining, nor is there any suggestion that the 
admission of women to the Order will have any impact on it. 

The existence of the present dispensation is seen as beginning 
with the Buddha's first sermon, the Dhammacakkappavattana, 
when Kondanfia 'enters the stream', 'plunges into the Dhamma' 
and with insight sees crucial aspects of the Dhamma, i.e., that con- 
ditioned phenomena can be transcended and Nibbana attained. 

And while this discourse was being spoken, there arose in the 
Venerable Kondanfia the dust-free, stainless vision of the Dhamma: 
'Whatever is subject to origination is all subject to cessation'. 6 

At this point, it is said that a cry went up among the gods that 
the Dhamma-wneel had been set in motion. The message then 
nppled through the universe that an event of cosmic importance 



BDl, p.19. 
Ibid., p. 16. 
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6 #>*/., p. 18. 

Bhikkhu Bodhi, tr., The Connected Discourses of the Buddha: A New Trans- 
lation of the Samyutta Nikaya, Boston 2000, p. 1846. 
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had taken place. Moreover, it is said that the motion of the 
Dhamma-wheel cannot be stopped by anyone in the world. 

A parallel narrative of a major cosmic event is given at Vin III: 
19, when Sudinna, a bhikkhu who has shown great determination 
in overcoming his parents' dissent at his ordination and then 
resisting their attempts to coax him back to lay life with offers of 
wealth, succumbs to temptation and has sexual intercourse with 
his former wife. Sudinna has tainted an organisation that was for- 
merly pure with danger and immorality. The mythological element 
is again employed to illustrate that a major cosmic event has 
occurred, i.e. the precipitation of the decline of the Dhamma. 
Again, a 'cosmic ripple' is said to go up through the various layers 
of gods, causing the earth to shake. When the Buddha is informed 
of Sudinna's offence, he rebukes him, saying, 'Foolish man, you 
are the first-doer of many wrong things' (Vin III: 21). Sudinna, 
then, has breached the boundary of purity that was essential for 
the flourishing of the Dhamma. He has provided the means by 
which the Patimokkha has had to be formulated, in direct 
opposition to tf.ondan.fia who had been instrumental in the setting 
in motion the Wheel of Dhamma. In both cases, news of the event 
was said to ripple up through the various levels of gods, implying 
that the two events have a parallel, if opposite, significance. The 
Buddha then lays down the first parajika rule that, 'Whatever 
monk should indulge in sexual intercourse is one who is defeated, 
he is no longer in communication' (Vin III: 21). 

The steady decline is then begun as more and more monks 
commit offences necessitating Vinaya rules. This laxity within the 
Sangria is stressed ubiquitously by the Buddha himself as the cause 
of the decline of the Dhamma. In the Samyutta Nikaya (SN II: 
224) the Buddha lists five detrimental causes which lead to the 
decay and disappearance of the true Dhamma: 

What are the five? Here the bhikkhus, the bhikkhunls, the male lay 



7 BDl,p.37. 

8 For a discussion of the concept of boundaries in the Ordination story, see K. 
Blackstone, Standing Outside the Gates, unpublished PhD thesis, McMaster 
University 1995. 

9 BDl,p.3S. 
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followers, and the female lay followers dwell without reverence and 
deference towards the Teacher; they dwell without reverence and 
deference towards the Dhamma; they dwell without reverence and 
deference towards the Sahgha; they dwell without reverence and 
deference towards the training; t^ey dwell without reverence and 
deference towards concentration. 
The reverse situations which will lead to its non-decay and non- 
disappearance are then listed. Obviously then the whole Com- 
munity is responsible for the well-being of the Dhamma. 

At SN V- 173, the monk Bhadda asks of Ananda, 'Friend 
Ananda what is the cause and reason for the decline of the true 
Dhamma? And what is the cause and reason of the nondecline of 
the true Dhamma?' 11 Ananda responds by explaining that it is by 
cultivating the four foundations of mindfulness that the Dhamma 
is preserved and by neglect of these that its lifetime is diminished 
Ananda is traditionally considered to be a reliable source of 
information because of his long association with the Buddha as his 
faithful and constant attendant, and because of his prodigious 
memory. Therefore, any teaching given by Ananda is acknowl- 
edged as being equivalent to hearing it directly from the Buddha 
himself. 

Another cause for the Dhamma's demise is said to be the aris- 
ing of a 'counterfeit' Dhamma. At SN II: 224, Kassapa asks the 
Buddha why there are now fewer arahats and more precepts than 
previously. The Buddha replies to Kassapa by explaining that, 
'There is no disappearing of the true doctrine, Kassapa, till a 
counterfeit doctrine arises in the world: but when a counterfeit 
doctrine does arise, then there will be a disappearance of the true 
doctrine'. He then reiterates the caution (as above) that it is 
when all four elements of the Sangha, monks, nuns, female lay- 
followers and male lay-followers are negligent in their behaviour 
and observance of the rules, that the Dhamma will be short-lived. 

What then, of the account in Cullavagga X: that it is the 



Bhikkhu Bodhi, Connected Discourses, op.cit, p.681. 
/&*/., pp.1650-1. 



-ffwtf,pp.680-l. 
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admission of women into the monastic Order that will lead to the 
eventual downfall of the teachings? Why, after all the cautions 
given to the members of the Sangha and even to lay people on the 
maintenance of discipline, would the Buddha himself precipitate 
its downfall by admitting women if they would cause its demise? 
Sponberg 1 hears a 'multiplicity of voices' in early Buddhist texts 
and, rather than a literal, historical account, suggests a symbolic or 
mythical process of mediation by which the problems posed by the 
existence of a female Order were reconciled. The 'problem' posed 
by women in the Order does not seem to have been apparent 
during the Buddha's lifetime. Many nuns speak of their spiritual 
quest and, indeed, their attainment of the ultimate goal in the 
Therigatha. None of these women refers to ordination by both 
Orders, yet they achieved equivalent spiritual goals to men. There 
are no records of any questioning of the Buddha's decision to 
admit women during his lifetime. It would appear that problems 
only arose after the demise of the Buddha, when social and 
cultural norms were being challenged by the presence and the 
attainments of women in a society which had deep roots in 
Brahmanism, where the most common and acceptable role for a 
woman was that of wife and child-bearer. Perhaps because of the 
necessity for so many Vinaya rules, caused by infringements by 
both men and women, a scapegoat was needed to explain the 
diminishing standards of monastic behaviour. Who better, then, 
than women, who were occupying the privileged position 
previously held by men in society and by monks in the Sangha? 

Nattier 14 lists seven causes of the demise of Buddhism which 
she labels 'internal', that is, shortcomings on the part of Buddhists 
themselves (pp. 120-1). She sees the repeated admonitions to 
monastics to maintain their commitment and practice as another 
teaching on impermanence. Not only is human rebirth precious, 
but the life of the Dhamma is transient. While human efforts can 



A. Sponberg, 'Attitudes toward Women and the Feminine in Early Bud- 
dhism', in J. Cabezon (ed.), Buddhism, Sexuality and Gender, SUNY 1992, 
pp.3-36. 

For a detailed analysis of the prediction of the decline of the Dhamma, see 
Jan Nattier, Once upon a Future Time: Studies in a Buddhist Prophecy of 



Decline, Berkeley 1991. 
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^tribute to the longevity of it and human failings cause its 
Sine Buddhism, likl all conditioned phenomena, is subject to 
nSiv Yo 286) one of the most fundamental teachings of 
Shi m Tfe decision made by the Buddha to admit women 
^ntrS'ing all his other admonitions and thereby contributing 
^ the early dec ine of the Dhamma, Nattier sees as a 'somewhat 
convolute? attempt by the early Buddhist community to resolve a 
complex and pressing set of Lues related to the presence of 
women in the sangha' (p.121). 

Whether women are any more responsible for the demise of 
the Dhamma than men remains a matter of conjecture, but the 
respSSy for the initiation of the decline of a formerly pure 
institution remains unequivocally with Sudinna. ^ wmiams 
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EKOTTARAGAMA (XXIX) 

Translated from the Chinese Version by 

Thich Huyen-Vi and Bhikkhu Pasadika 

in collaboration with Sara Boin-Webb 

Eleventh Fascicle 

Part 20 
(A Spiritual Friend) 

in l'Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha was staying in 
Las™ a Je"r f s Grove, in Anathapindada's (T2, 601a) Park. Then 
fhe Exalted One said to the bhiksus: There are two [kinds of] prac- 
tice marma)ly means of which an ordinary worldling .(prthag- 
SXin ereat merit, reaps outstanding karmic rewards (phala- 
ClT\Sm^^ Deathless {amnarasa) and reahses the 
ate of Unconditioned (asarnskrtasthana)*. Which are the two 
alTreating one's father and mother with great respect (pujaf; it is 
oeSuTo! ?Sonounng] 'these two persons that on^rns grea 
merit and reaos outstanding karmic rewards. And, furthermore, one 
oS^greaKt and... rewards b) by treating a .bod^satwawho 
has to wait for only one more birth [before realising Buddhahood] 
t^atibaddm* with great respect. It is, O bhrksus, because of 
practising generosity {dana) towards these two [groups of] persons 






1 See T2, 600c29 ft.; Hayashi, p. 186 ff. 

2 Cf. BSR 13, 1 (1996), p. 59; ibid., 15, 1 (1998), p. 68. 

3 Cf. BSR 12, 1 (1995), p. 52, n. 6. 

4 Cf. Karashima, p. 531: -£»*.. "(a bodhisat^a who , will) lata , uj mi 
(buddha's) place in his next life" ... eka-jati-r*anbaddha ^ See also A. von ^Sgel 
Holstein (ed.), The Kdsyapaparivarta. A M ^y a h nas ^Z£rfbJSryad 
Class, Shanghai 1926, p. 1: ... bodhisa^asahasraih. ekajatwabaddha^ yaa 

utanutarasydm samyaksambodhau. For further referen ^, se ^£S r P fl 3 %_ 
ekajati*, arid E. Conze, Materials for a Dictionary of the Prajnaparamita Lit 

|y- influence. Cf for instance BSR 1,1 0^^; * ^\ 

as for 'nomSdepass^e's ; netLent 'mahayanistes... ne ""XS^fflK 
tardives', see A. Bareau, 'Les debuts de la predication ^^^^/S! 
tara-Agama', in Bulletin de V Ecole frangaise * Extreme-Orient LXXVII (1988) 
PP. 69775, n. 12. For an English transl. of Bareau (1988) by S. Boin-Webb, see 
BSR 16, 1 (1999), pp. 7, 16, n. 11. 
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(one's parents and bodbisattvas of highest standing) that one obtains 
great merit... and [finally] realises the state of the Unconditioned. 
Therefore, bhiksus, one should be mindful of one's filial duty and 
treat one's father and mother with great respect.5 Thus, O bhiksus, 
you should train. - After listening to the Buddha's words, the bhi- 
ksus were pleased and respectfully applied themselves to practice.' 

11. 'Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha was staying in Sra- 
vasti,... the Exalted One said to the bhiksus: [I] tell you that the kind- 
ness (sddhu) of two persons can never be repaid 6 . Of which two? 
Of one's father and mother. Even if someone, O bhiksus, should 
carry about his father on his left and his mother on his right shoulder 
and if he should do so for countless years; if he should [take care of 
them by providing them with] 7 clothing, food, shelter and medicine 
to cure illness and emaciation, and should they even [while being 
carried] on his shoulders, pass stool and urine [that he would have to 
put up with], he would still be unable to repay [their kindness]. You 
should know, bhiksus, that because of one's father's and mother's 
acts of kindness one is deeply indebted (bhdra) to them: One has 
been embraced and reared by them, all the time and ever ready to 
protect [their children], and never losing time in perfecting [their 
children's] becoming aware of the wider worlds. It is on account of 
this 'skill in means' that one appreciates how difficult it is to repay 
[one's parents'] kindness. Therefore, O bhiksus, one should treat 
one's father and mother with great respect and never be remiss in 
one's filial duty. Thus, O bhiksus, you should train. - After Ustening 
to the Buddha's words, the bhiksus were pleased and respectfully 
applied themselves to practice.^ 



5 The fact that here only one group of persons, viz. one's parents, are 
mentioned, clearly bears out Bareau's observation (n. 4 above) about Mahayana 
ideas and teachings that later on were inserted in EA which probably formed part 
of the canonical texts of a school deriving from the Mahasamghikas. 

6 Cf. BSR 18, 2 (2001), p. 222, n. 10; fgH renders krtajfia and also means 'to 
repay a kind act' . 

7 As in the corresponding Pali text (see n. 9 below), the Chinese has no verb in 
this place. The editor of A has inserted a verb supplied by the com-mentary. 

8 Lit.: 'becoming aware of sun and moon'. 

9 Cf. A I, p. 61 f. (II.4.2): Dvinndham bhikkhave na suppatikdram vaddmi. 
Katamesam dvinnam? Mdtucca pitucca... (preferably, after v.l. in M. Walleser, 
H. Kopp (eds.), Manorathapiiranl II (PTS, London 1967), p. 121, n. 6, and 
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1 n 'Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha was staying in Sra- 

S« Then the Venerable [Maha]panthaka said to his younger 

vaStl u ^'rSSnanthaka- If a person is unable to keep [in mind] the 
brother CudapantnaKa n & u d wear ±e 

iTrobTfol SySJ - oSS %* wUs Cadapanthaka 
wruterobe Lot a^aym j } Monastery and stood [aside] 

wen t out of the 8J^ J din outside the ga I e , with his 

Panthaka - Then the Exalted One took C. by the nana, r ei ™" 
taftkta] to me vihara and had him sitting down on the spot and 
to Wing™ b^nboc broom, [saying to him]: What do you jcall his 
fobjecf]? Pronounce the word for it. - Now C managed tc pro- 
nounce 'bamboo', but he could not ^^^^^ L ) f ^ d \ 
and while he managed to pronounce 'broom , he forgot [the word] 

'bamboo'. 

Venerable Cudapanthaka continued enunciating ' bamboo 
broom' for several days. Consequently the defec ts(mala) ^ hrs Pro 
nouncing 'bamboo broom' were gone, ^^^X^&' 
What is this dispelling (prahdna) like, and what are defects like. 






^y^^rsonti £3X S* ^ ^'J&fiTfSl 
exaggeration in EA, viz. carrying on one's shoulders caie s parente h ^ o^a 
thousand ten thousand years', against the one hundred years in the Pali text, the 
EA version is shorter and considerably simpler than the fall. 

10 Cf. Karashima, p. 234 (fifg). 

U Ibid., p. 86 (Jt). 

12 Ibid., p. 332 (ffl). 
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There is a defect when there is grime on a slate [roof, for instance], 
and getting rid [leads to] cleanliness (parisuddhi). And again it 
occurred to him: Why has the Exalted One given me this lesson? 
Now I should think about this matter. - This train of thought 
occasioned further thinking: Now there also is dirt (rajas) on my 
body; I am myself an illustrative example (upama); what is getting 
rid iike, and what are impurities like? - Then he reflected: The 
impurities are the fetters of the mental defilements (klesa), and 
getting rid corresponds to insight-knowledge (jndna). Just now I am 
able to sweep away these mental defilements with the broom of 
insight-knowledge. - After [these thoughts] Venerable C. wisely 
reflected on the five aggregates of grasping (upadanaskandha), on 
their appearance (prddurbhdva) and disappearance (antardhdna)^: 
This is form, [this is] its arising (samudaya)^ and its cessation 
(nirodha); this is feeling..., perception..., these are formative forces... 
and consciousness, its arising and its cessation. - When he had 
wisely reflected on the five aggregates of grasping, his mind was 
freed from the malign influences of desire (kdmdsrava), of be- 
coming (bhava°) and of ignorance (avidyd ). Having realised [ul- 
timate] freedom, he gained the insight-knowledge of this freedom 
and knew in accordance with fact: Birth and death have come to an 
end, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has been done, 
and there will be no more coming into existence. 

Venerable Cudapanthaka became an arhat and, after his reali- 
sation of arhatship, he rose from his seat and went to where the Ex- 
alted One was. [There] he bowed down his head at [the Exalted 
One's] feet, sat down at one side and said to him: Just now insight- 
knowledge and wisdom have been won, and the bamboo broom 
[problem] has been solved. - How, bhiksu, asked the Exalted One, 
have you solved it? - Dispelling, replied C, - that is wisdom; and 
impurities are fetters. - Well said, bhiksu, the Exalted One approved, 
it is as you say: Dispelling is wisdom, impurities are fetters. - At 
that time Venerable C. addressed the following stanza to the Exalted 
One: 
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Hardly has this enunciating, as the Exalted One bade 
fmel do been finished than, through insight-knowledge, 
m could dispel the fetters; no remnants of them that 
/viiM affect fmel are in operation any more. 

pSd and respectfully applied himself to practice, is 

1 a >tw have I heard. At one time the Buddha was staying in Sra- 
13 \ , the Salted One said to the bhiksus: There are these two 

ASTto^SSSd 4der hatred (dve ? a) which one should not 
All that canoe ^sudmu misfortune and desertion; b) 

ff^^0^$*»J and lack of courtesy (anuna- 



13 Lit. 'destroy, decay' (ife); cf. Mahavyut. 2572: antardhana = nub pa for 
which latter the Zanghan Dacidian (Peking 1985) s.v. inter alia has M?fc 
('decline, fade away'). 

14 Cf. Karashima, p. 483 (g); see also BSR 10, 2 (1993), p. 220, n. 16. 
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HCf TI dd 114-20 ie. the paccuppannavatthu/ story -of flu ; present' fo ithe 
15 LI. J 1, pp. n* ^.u, i.e. u y rr p ^ Eng hsh transl. see R. 

Cullakasetthi ataka relating to Cu ^P^£ e f s -[ v ^ ess B 18 95; PTS reprint, 
Chalmers, TheJUakal. ^^^{ffi^ £oS (with' references to 
1957 ft, pp. 14-8. Cf. also BSR 11, 2 (l^, PP- v ft is 

Sanskrit and other sources bearing on ^j£ ™ ad ^ Memorising, the EA 
given as to why CullapanJjkB was >sc ^^^^ftca^lSnthata's 
text corresponding to J I, pp. 1 16 ;K"^fi instruction from the Buddha. The 
becoming an arhat after receding *° ^^^H? wh ich he has to handle 
meditation aid C. is given in J is a P^y^ ^.g^rf also R.D. Vadekar 
while repeating rajoharanar, ( 'removal of mpung ) cf. also^ ^ 

(ed.), Milindapanho, Bombay J940 P- 1 '*• ""3™ upagantvd sukhurnam 
thakassa bhatard nikaddhitassa dukkhitasa d"™™™*™"???™? In E A the 
colakhandam adasi - imind' 3^,*^!^W V tpSiti^ The 
meditation aid is the 'bamboo broom for swee E ™^ ctice is mentioned in 
fact that insight-knowledge as a result of sa ttpa , ana pra *ice * ^on 
this EA passage no less than six times is a rem inder or 
Milindapafiha (loc. cit., p. 362), attributed to Cullapan haka 
yadd kilesd opatanti sdmannagwiadhawsana \ 
latipatthanalakutena hantabbd te P^W™"* '^ 

7* £~^?A1S%tt3&t*>>~ to *. o«e ^ 

Kef K^Lna, p. 232: «#. "-ate upor, respectfully". and Ite v.L of ft 
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ya) 17 which one should not... [lead to] man's misfortune and deser- 
tion. These are, O bhiksus, the two traits of character which one will 
not be happy with and to which one should not be devoted. 

Furthermore, bhiksus, there are two character traits which do 
not [lead to] man's [misfortune and] desertion. Which are the two? 
a) One's overcoming hatred which [makes for] man's complete 
satisfaction (parito?a) and b) all that can be subsumed under helpful- 
ness and courtesy and which is most appreciable and respectable, 
[making for] man's complete satisfaction. These are, bhiksus, the 
two... [making for]... satisfaction. Now on account of what (ko 
'rthah), why {kasmdt) have I just mentioned all that can be sub- 
sumed under hatred and lack of helpfulness and courtesy on the one 
hand, and one's overcoming hatred and all that can be subsumed 
under helpfulness and courtesy on the other? - The Exalted One, a 
bhiksu affirmed, is the chief master (svdmiri) of all teachings. Would 
the Exalted One be kind enough to give us an explanation. Having 
listened, all bhiksus will be much obliged and respectfully apply 
themselves to practice. - Listen attentively, responded the Exalted 
One, and take heed of what [I am going to say]. It is appropriate that 
I throw light (nir-ydis) on what has been said. The [above first] two 
character traits, O bhiksus, are due to desire (trsnd) because of 
which they come into play, arise, are effective and manifest 
themselves. One should train to dispel this desire without 
letting it arise [anew]. Thus, O bhiksus, you should train. - After 
listening to the Buddha's words, the bhiksus were pleased and re- 
spectfully applied themselves to practice.' 18 



17 In general SS means 'affection, love' (sneha); at Foguang, p. 4107, 
however, it says that affection is an obstacle to obtaining release from Samsara 
and realising ultimate freedom; cf. Soothill, p. 325: M-'SL, 'grace and love; 
human affection, which is one of the causes of rebirth'. Here, tentatively, the 
two characters are taken to mean upakdra, anunaya (after Hirakawa). 

18 In a way the above-mentioned two character traits 'making for man's com- 
plete satisfaction', viz. overcoming hatred and 'all that can be subsumed under 
helpfulness and courtesy', are reminiscent of D III, p. 232: Cattari samgaha- 
vatthuni... and of A II, p. 248 (253): ...Danam, peyyavajjam, atthacariyd, sa- 
manattatd. Imdni kho bhikkhave cattari sahgahavatthuni ti\ F.L. Woodward, 
Gradual Sayings II, p. 253: 'Monks, there are these four bases of sympathy. 
What four? Charity, kind speech, doing a good turn, and treating all alike.. .' 
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/ 1 8 contd )For an exhaustive treatment of the four samgrahavastm see Har 
tlllTheBodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sansknt Literature, London 
Dayai, i ne D "" „ ff 2 51-9 To the numerous places in which the 

1932, repnntftlhiW °£' W^J ' by Dayalj may be added Sambhdra- 
5 SSSatSbute5 to VasubanS (Tibetan Tripitaka Otani Catalogue No. 
ffi|f ^40 The latter text has been critically edited and translated in Nicola 
Westerrnaml; "Drei buddhistische Mahnreden von Nagarjuna und Vasubandhu , 
Marburg University M.A. thesis 2002. 
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MARIANNE WINDER (10 September 1918 - 6 April 2001) 

Associated with the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medi- 
cine for over thirty years, Miss Winder died peacefully in her 
adopted home, London. She was born in Tepliz, near Prague, in 
the dying days of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, just prior to the 
declaration of independence of what is now the Czech Republic. 
The elder of two daughters of the distinguished Jewish writer and 
literary critic, Ludwig Winder, the whole family emigrated to 
England after the Munich Agreement of 1938 effectively sealed 
the fate of their country. 

After the War, she majored in German philology and in 1953 
was appointed Assistant Librarian at the Institute of Germanic 
Studies, London University. By the end of the following decade 
she occupied the equivalent position at the Wellcome Institute 
where she was to remain until retirement. 

She continued to research not only German but medieval and 
Renaissance literature. Her long-standing interest in Buddhism 
matured into a passion for Tibet, its language and culture. Mas- 
tering Tibetan at nearby SOAS, she was ideally suited to fill the 
post of Curator of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, newly 
created at the Wellcome Institute in 1970. Immediately she had 
the unenviable task of organising and cataloguing the Institute's 
Oriental holdings based, partly, on a 1954 handlist of 3,000 Sans-^ 
krit Mss. As a result of her thorough and conscientious ground- 
work, the Wellcome Library's Oriental collections not only occupy 
an unrivalled position as a primary resource for the study of medi- 
cine in Asian cultures but are acknowledged as one of the major 
Oriental collections in the West. Winder also pursued her 
research in Tibetan medicine and collaborated with Rechung 
Rinpoche ,Iampal Kunzang in his seminal study, Tibetan Medicine 
illustrated in original texts (London 1973; rev. ed., Delhi 2001). 

On retirement in 1978, Winder was appointed Consultant in 
Tibetan Medicine which enabled her to continue her work on the 
Catalogue of Tibetan manuscripts and xylographs, and the cata- 
logue ofthankas, banners and other paintings and drawings in the 
Library of the Wellcome Institute (published 1989). In 1985 she 
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cremated in an international workshop on the study of Indian 
KdteS Her paper < Vaidurya* was published in the proceedings 
fnitiefstuSin Indian Medicine (ed. D Wujastyk and G J Meu- 
fenbeld) The following year, she organised a ™rf?™£ t °J 
isnects of Classical Tibetan Medicine as reflected in Central 
AS f and with it staged a major exhibition ('Body and Mind in 
T^etan Medicine') for which she produced the catalogue. The 
JoKence proceedings were edited by Winder and appeared in 
$93 under the title Aspects of Classical Tibetan Medicine. 

She acted as a consultant for the book, Eastern Healing: The 
nracttaulidfto the healing traditions of China Tibet and India, 
SSed by Jacqueline Young and published just before her 
Sh Winder was preparing tS contribute a chapter describing 
some of the thankas\n tne wlllcome Library for a book commem- 
Sng the 150th birth anniversary of Sir Henry.Wellcome in 2003 
and hid selected the material with which to illustrate her con- 

trib Ma°rianne Winder will be remembered, pot only for her 
scholarship and for the contribution she made in her fields of ex- 
per£, bu P t also for her warmth, loyalty and sense of humour. Her 
circle of friends was drawn from the several areas her ife touched 
uoon - from her early days in Prague, from the difficult years as a 
See dudng the War, from the world of academia, from those 
whoshared her enthusiasm for Tibet, its people and culture, and 
from the Buddhist faith she embraced. 

(Acknowledgments to Dr Nigel Allan, Curator of Oriental MSS & 
Printed Books, Wellcome Library, whose Appreciation ap- 
peared in Medical History 45, 2001, pp.533-35.) 

DAVID NEIL MACKENZIE (8 April 1926 -13 October 2001) 

The polyglot philologist and the world's leading authority on 
modern Kurdish, a Fellow of the British Academy, Emeritus 
Professor MacKenzie, died in Bangor, North Wales, after a lite 
devoted to the study and understanding of Iranian languages 

Born in London, under W B Henning he read Persian at SOAS 
(1948-51), obtained his doctorate in 1957 and was appointed Lec- 
turer in Iranian Languages in 1961 (becoming Reader in 1965). In 
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1975 he was appointed to the Chair of Iranian Languages and 
Literatures at Gottingen, a post he held until retirement in 1994 I 
when he returned to the UK. Apart from his Festschrift, Corolla 
Iranica (ed. R E Emmerick and D Weber, Frankfurt 1991), two 
volumes of his collected papers appeared in 1999 under the title ' 
Iranica Diversa. 

His Buddhist writings comprised an edition and translation of 
The 'Sutra of the Causes and Effects' in Sogdian (London 1970) 
and The Buddhist Sogdian Texts of the British Library (Leiden 
1976) which contains the facsimiles, transliterations and transla- 
tions of fragments of the Buddhadhyanasamadhi-sagara-, Dhuta-, 
Padmacintamani-dharanl-, Vairacchedikaprajnaparamita- and 
Vimalaklrtinirdesa-sutras and the 'Sutra or the condemnation of 
intoxicating drink'. He also provided 'Buddhist Terminology in 
Sogdian: A Glossary' {Asia Major N.S.17.1 , 1972). 

RONALD ERIC EMMERICK (1937 - 31 August 2001) 

After his mentor (Sir Harold Bailey), the world's foremost 
authority in Khotanese died in the saddle at Hamburg. Professor 
Dr Emmerick was born in Sydney and read Classics and Modern 
Languages at the local university (1955-59) and Oriental Studies 
(ie., Sanskrit and Iranian under H W Bailey) at Cambridge (1959- 
67), becoming Research Fellow at St. John's College. Between 
1964-67 he held the post of Lecturer in Iranian Studies at SO AS 
and obtained his doctorate in 1965. From 1971 he directed the 
Iranian Department of the Seminar fur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Vorderen Orients, Hamburg University. 

He devoted his entire writing career exclusively to a study of \ 
Buddhist texts in the pre-Islamic Central Asian language of 
Khotanese. The sole full-length Buddhist poem extant in this Ian- | 
guage was edited and translated for the London Oriental Series 
under the title The Book ofZambasta (OUP 1968). This was sup- 

Elemented by 'The nine new fragments from the Book of Zam- 
asta' {Asia Major N.S. XII.2, 1966), 'The ten new folios of 
Khotanese' (AM N.S. XIII.l, 1967), 'Notes on The Book of Zam- 
basta' (JRAS 1969), 'Khotanese Metrics' (AM N.S. XIII.2, 1968), 
'Khotanese Metrics again' (AM N.S. XVII.2, 1973) and 'Commo- 
dianus and Khotanese metrics' ( Transactions of the Philological J 
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1?73? (?&s text of the Suvarnaprabhasasutra) The Sutra of 
\l 7 !' y r Zhi Kxcred Books of the Buddhists XXVII P 1 S> w /u, 

Khotanese text on The ^onlessior i 01 ac the Rho _ 

l^S Vai^Si^>JjM/SSM</ Related Systems: 
tanese VajraccneaiK *¥£«J, ' Ji ed L Lancaster, Berkeley 

S^'The" VeTsef ^frfce^TcSn-tfehr (Stud* .Iranica 9.1 

QR0 ' The Tumshuqcse Karmavacana Text Mamz-Stuttgart 

lo«S' 'A Khotanese Version of the Sutra of the Lord of Healing 

h»h» 

volume ed. G Bhattacharya, Delhi 1986), Some * en*s i™»j 
T aXvatarasutra in Khotanese' (Acta Iranica 28, |988), inf 
MSS^sSSkhasutra' (Indolo\ica ^SSS- 
1997-98) 'From the Manjusrinairatmyavatarasutra ^9°™ 
TvastdMkarah. H Becherl 65th . b rthdar volume ed.^Kieffer 
Piifz and J-U Hartmann, Swisttal-Odendorf 199/ ana moi 

Verses from the M^J^^^^^^^^^^S' 
A Yuyama 65th birthday volume, ed. P Harrisc ff^g^?^j v 
He also contributed Tibetan Texts ;,f^ c ^f XXX T 1967) 
1967) 'Notes on the "Tale of Bhadra'" {BSOAS ^ K . A .\y^'h 
Sn2i ™°t£ PrnnKecv of the Arhat Samghavardhana' (MN. • 




supplement ,* 

1977 ', 'TheSoricaf Importance of\he Khotanese Manuscng 
(Prolegomena to the Sources on the H^°L^^™ 
Central Asia, ed. J Harmatta, Budapest 1979) The lraman 
Settlements to the East of the Pamirs' and Buddh sm among 
Iranian Peoples' (Cambridge Histoy f Irar .3 1/2, W£), 
'Research on Khotanese: a Survey (f " 8 j™" S 
Studies, ed.W Skalmowski and A van Tongerloo, Leuven V)M), 
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for Encyclopaedia Iranica (London & Boston): 'Adhyardhasatika 
Pramaparamita' 'Amitayus', 'Amoghapasahrdava' 'Sta 
prafeha-dharanl' 1,1985), 'AnantamukhanfharaSanf 'aST 
mahya-Sutra', 'Aparimitayuh-Sutra' (2,1987), 'Avadln ™ 'A^fok -" 
S a ' dha Lf- 3 ' 1989 >' 'BhadraL'lpikasQtra', 'BhaisaSun, 
SS Prabh r arajasQtra ' 'Bhavariga', 'Book of Zarabasti V& 
dhism among Iranian peoples (i) In pre-Islamic times' Yin) Bud 

K^^I^WSS-^ ^ mshu ^ ese VCaiViradak- 
!!2 3 ■ * £' ,-?°) ; Buddhl sm in Central Asia' (The Encvclo- 
paeJu i of Religion, ed. M Eliade, New York lVs7 repr in 
Buddhism and Asian History, ed. J M Kitagawa and U n 
Cummmgs, New York 1989) and 'On the StPetSurg folios of 
the Khotanese Suvarnabhasottamasutra' (Au carrefour desre^f 
gionx melanges offertes a Philippe Gignaw, CetTur Yvetfe" 

,-n tS? inuin ^ the P ioneer w ork of his mentor, Sir Harold Bailev 
in he series Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (London Par II' 
Vol. V), he editecf Saka Documents Vand VKl^im) (I?h ]J f 
Vorobvova-pesyatovskaya, ed.)V7/- The S^PeersbWe CohXl 
tions (Inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian periods and I 5 
Eastern Iran and Central Asia, 1993) and \Te% vS //? The £ 
Petersburg Collections (1995). Apart from the full-length i .Sato 
<**™***cal Studies r(OtVl968J, numerous shorter finguis^c 
pieces were published In various journals but probably hilmost 
accessible overview of The Iranian Languages? appeared ir FttS 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (15th ed., 1974) g tfacrop^dtt 

The unique brochure compiled by him and which encaDsnlar^ 
the work to which he was devoted for overtbirlyyears is J5 £S 
rev td Z Th?' Tf o/ ^°^ T (The Reiyukai Libra^ ^To4l979 
1QQ?? i? 6 Inte /. natlon al Institute for Buddhist Studies Tokyo 
1992) This constitutes the sole concise survey in a field which 
regrettably, has always been sparsely represented ' 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Three Sanskrit Texts on Caitya Worship, in relation to the 
Ahoratravrata; an edition and synopses in English (with an 
introduction). Ratna Handurukande. (Studia Philologica Bud- 
dhica, Monograph Series XVI), The International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, Tokyo 2000. xxv, 131 pp. ISBN 4-906267-45-9. 

In a broader sense caitya (Pali cetiya) refers to any funeral 
monument, a tree associated with it, and even the area reserved 
for such a monument as a place of ancestral worship. In the 
narrower sense it refers to the mound covering the burial of a 
person to be remembered. In the Buddhist context the mound 
developed into a structure usually called stupa (Pali thupa). The 
origin of burial mounds has been traced far into Indo-European 
prehistory outside India to the so-called kurgans, burial mounds 
for tribal chiefs. Pre-Buddhist worship of cetiyas in India is 
attested by, among others, the Mahaparinibbana-sutta where the 
Buddha, while staying at Capala-cetiya, is praising the pleasant- 
ness of several other cetiyas around VesalT, no doubt located in 
wooded groves. Capala was a yakkha (tree spirit), so the Buddha 
might have been resting in the shadow of his tree, unless the 
commentary is right in stating that a vihara had been built there 
earlier specifically for the use of the Buddha, who is supposed to 
have stayed there on several previous occasions. 

The worships of caityas in the narrow sense of burial mounds 
of spiritually accomplished personages in the Buddhist context is 
established in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta under the term thupa, 
when, quite in keeping with the ancient custom afforded to 
deceased rulers, the Buddha describes to Ananda the burial of a 
raja cakkavatti, a 'wheel-rolling' king or a king above other kings, 
who ruled in righteousness and therefore is worthy of a stupa. He 
then instructs him that his own remains should be treated in the 
same way, because a Tathagata is also worthy of a stupa as is a 
^accekabuddha as well as an accomplished disciple of the 
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Tathagata. The main reason for this ostentation is the opportunity 
it provides for others to gain merit: whoever will place flowers or 
other offerings at a stupa, thinking of the accomplishments of the 
buried person and thus becoming gladdened at heart, will after I 
death reach heavenly realms. 

As is further reported in the sutta, the Buddha's remains were I 
enshrined in eight stupas erected by different recipients of the i 
relics. These were again divided and distributed around the 
country by Asoka with stupas built over them, and the worship of 
stupas with relics of the Buddha or other holy persons has con-] 
tinued ever since. In the Visuddhimagga, it goes under the term] 
cetiyavandana and the two designations become practically 
synonymous, although occasionally the broader meaning of the 
term cetiya as any object or shrine worthy of reverence did not^ 
entirely disappear. 

For lack of relics, other sacred objects came to be enshrined in 
stupas for worship, such as texts of sutras, and finally the stupa or 
caitya as such sufficed for the purpose without containing 
anything, and even in miniature form. It became a symbol^ 
standing for the Buddha, the Enlightenment or the final Nirvana. ' 
One early sect belonging to the Mahasamghika movement even' 
became known as Caitika; it had further sub-sects, but nothing is" 
known about its approach to caitya worship. Perhaps the last step/' 
however, in the form of caitya worship was taken when it became 
enough to bear in mind the shape of a caitya and pay respect to it 
mentally in order to obtain the benefit from it, as is evident from 
the texts in the book under review. 

The three texts critically edited here from manuscripts kept in 
Calcutta, Tokyo, London and Berlin are comparable in contents. 
The first one, which gives the story in more detail and with fewer 
gaps, is written in 'more or less' correct Sanskrit and its style dates 
it to about the sixth century CE or later. The other two are in 
Hybrid Sanskrit with Newarl influence and may not be much later 
than the first one. In the story Subhuti the Elder (sthavira) asks 
the Buddha, here called Sakyasimha, in front of a great assembly, 
to expound ahoratravrata, 'the rite of day and night'. Sakyasimha 
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„ hv recalline how in a distant past a certain Vasubandhu, 
doeS Z nf he Buddha Vipasyin, explained the doctrine to King 
disciple of ™*™™™ y p^rvavideha. Vasubandhu described 
l f ta ^ttT:^Tp^^ by all Buddhas, who gamed 
the rite as one wnicn f J ho per form it will have 

EnUghtenment through t All others p ^ ^ ^ 

'twill ^saFegfard onffSm low rebirth and secure reaching 

~d^ 

duals who venerated a caitya by performing the rite _The include 
Indra, who thus became a bodhisattva while some naga k ngs even 
made it straight into the jinalaya. The occasion when it ^ became 
clear that it was enough just to bear in mind the shape of a caitya 
and worship.it to get results is related m a story abour eight naga 
maidens who happened to disturb some sages during the r 
performance of the rite. Cursed by the sages £ become shells 
{sambuka), the maidens asked them for forger* s and 
instruction on how to escape from the curse and ™» ^ * *?£ 
in mind the image (bimba) of a caitya, mentally ^cumambulat ng 
and venerating it. Living as shells in a lake, while follOTJ^e 
instruction, they were caught by a fisherman and ea ten by his wife 
who in due course gave birth to them as her daughters who ew 
up with their minds still set on righteous behaviour as a re* uh of 
their practice in shell form. This brought them into conflict w h 
their parents, since they would not help them in their trade in fish 
and were cruelly beaten. Remembering the Three Jewels they 
made caityas in sand and worshipped them. When again beaten 
till they fainted, they were consoled by a Pratyekabuddha who pre 
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dieted their future birth as daughters of a king. In that existence 
they then could practise the rite fully and reap its highest reward. 

The texts are certainly important as an example of the 
development of a particular form of popular worship which is 
ancient in origin and still very much alive. The mixture of 
Buddhist and Hindu elements in them would also merit analysis 
and they will no doubt be of interest also to linguists. The author, 
in fact, has been preoccupied with some aspects of their stories for 
a number of years and they also attracted the attention of other 
researchers concerned with legendary materials, as is obvious 
from the bibliography. The texts are presented with all variations 
found in the different manuscripts and exhaustive cross-references 
and mutual comparisons of the three. The very few minor 
mistakes (e.g. samsare instead of samsare, p.40, v.251) do not pose 
problems. My oniy complaint is that the author does not use italics 
in the English text for Sanskrit expressions, although he does so 
for titles of works. 

Karel Werner 



Sanskrit- Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan- 
Funden und der kanonischen Literatur der Sarvastivada-Schule. 
Sanskrit Dictionary of the Buddhist Texts from the Turf an Finds 
and of the Canonical Literature of the Sarvastivada School. 

Begonnen von Ernst Waldschmidt. Im Auftrage der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Gottingen herausgegeben von Heinz 
Bechert. 

11. Lieferung: gata/caturmahabhautika- editor: Michael Schmidt; 
contributors to the 11th fasc.: S. Dietz, P. Kieffer-Pulz, M. 
Schmidt. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen 1999. 161-240 pp. 

12. Lieferung: caturmaharajakayika/jv(alad-a)rcih-sikhopama - 
contributors to the 12th fasc: J. Chung, S. Dietz, P. Kieffer-Piilz, 
M. Schmidt. V & R, Gottingen 2000. 1-III, 241-320 pp. 

13. Lieferung: jva!ana/trayo-dasa(n) - contributors to the 13th 
fasc: J. Chung, S. Dietz, M. Schmidt. V & R, Gottingen 2001, 1-II, 
321-400 pp. Each fasc. DM 56. 
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• thP nrecedine serial divisions of SWTF, also in the present 
f r U 13 P the1n rodu tory remarks are followed by list s of newly 
f added abbreviadons including a) the bibliography of i jddmonal 
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PP .127-35), N. Yamabe, 'New Fragments of the Y °&*^*$ 
Kyushu Ry^koku Tanki-daigaku Kiyo 43 (1997), pp. 11-39) = and £. 
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transl, word index, addenda to part I), Gottingen 2000- 

What can be said of the P^ cedin g, fasclcle ^ p of J^ c T h S 
applies to fasc. 11-13: they prove an indispe n^*™**^™ 
both for the Buddhologist and Indologist, and they may even 
prove a mine of information for scholars of other fields. 
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As for the entry gandharva, i.e. in its first meaning of 'inter- 
mediate being' or 'being existing in an intermediate state', refer- 
ences are given that should be considered particularly noteworthy 
in terms of the history of religion and perhaps even history of 
science. The references are places in the Dharmaskandha (Dhsk) 
and Abhidharmakosabhasya (Abhidh-k-bh), the latter being a 
quotation from the Prajnapti. The intermediate being of the Dhsk, 
awaiting its entry into a [new] womb, in later centuries was to play 
the pivotal role in the Bar do'/ thos grol literature. Recently, the 
concept of gandharva has again occasioned a PhD project started 
by C. Haas of Wurzburg University in which a history of ideas con- 
cerning gandharva from Vedic times up to its Buddhist and 
Vedantic usage is being compiled. The Prajnapti quotation cited 
by Vasubandhu clearly anticipates what in the last century was one 
of the chief discoveries of Freudian psychology, viz. that of the 
Oedipus complex. Very few scholars have drawn attention to this 
fact which has largely gone unnoticed. 

Regarding references, for instance those s.v. gandharva on p. 
185, for users of the dictionary it is good to recall that V 
( = Vorderseite) stands for 'recto' and R (= Ri'ickseite) for 'verso', 
whereas in the original Dhsk edition 'r' is the more common 
abbreviation for recto and V for verso. 

On p. 241, caturvarna-visuddhi has been translated as 'die vier 
Stande betreffende Reinheit' (purity with regard to the four 
classes). Although this translation is not incorrect (as a blanket 
term 'Stand' covers such meanings as 'social position, rank, class' 
etc., even 'caste'), in the context gathered from the references 
provided under the entry, viz. of instances of Brahminical and 
Buddhist controversy over varna, it does seem more appropriate 
to translate the above entry as 'die vier Kasten betreffende 
Reinheit'; 'classes', 'upper/lower classes',' including 'Standes- 
diinker (vain opinion of oneself as belonging to a certain class), 
are universal things, whereas 'castes' and 'the caste system' - 
irrespective of whether defended or criticised - are uniquely a 
perennial Indian phenomenon and are best designated as such. 

On p. 348 under the entry tad 2 d y, part of a Vibhasa quo- 
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The first edition, published in 1986, was soon sold out, and the 
past fifteen years have witnessed a considerable progress of 
research in the area of Middle Indie (MI) studies. Hence a second 
revised edition was called for. 

The book, now as then, is mainly intended as a supplement to i 
the comprehensive grammars of Prakrt by Richard Pischel (1900), 
and of Pali by Wilhelm Geiger (1916). The overall arrangement of 
the material has not been changed, but the individual paragraphs 
have been thoroughly checked or even rewritten. 

After an Introduction (§ 1-12), in § 13-69 the author first i 
presents the sources, viz. the Inscriptions (Asoka, after Asoka, 
coins and seals), and literary ones. The latter are divided into 
religious texts (Buddhist and Jaina), secular texts (narrative and 
Kunstdichtung), the Dramas, the Indian grammarians and Indian 
dictionaries. The third chapter (§ 70-102) provides a survey of the 
MI languages according to the literary transmission: Pali, 
Ardhamagadhl, Bhasa and Vibhasa, SaurasenI, Magadhi, the 
development from Pali to Maharastri, Gandharl and PaisacT. 

The main body of the survey is 'a historical grammar of MI' (§ 
103-500). It deals with the phonetic rules of vowels and con- 
sonants, and with the forms of nouns, pronouns, numerals and 
verbs. An extensive index of subjects, words and sources concludes 
the survey. References to recent secondary literature are so 
copious that the survey often assumes the character of a 
bibliography. 

Many issues are still obscure, uncertain or controversial. The 
historical development of MI starts with the Vedic language and 
ends with Aprabhramsa, which is also where the survey ends. The 
semantic and syntactical aspects of MI are not dealt with. No 
agreement has yet been reached as to which language was spoken 
by the Buddha (p. 64). Pali is considered a 'Western' MI language, 
and a 'Kunstsprache'. 'Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit' (BHS) seems to 
have been the language of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravada, and 
can thus be traced back to the official language of Asoka (p.98). 
On the whole the author has given us a sound and useful survey of 
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Indian Philosophy. A Very Short Introduction. Sue Hamilton. 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2001. xvi, 153 pp. Pb £5.99. ISBN 
0-19-285374-0. 

'Indian Philosophy in 35,000 words?' asks the author, not without 
reason, in her Preface. However, she did accept the commission, 
when approached, to write the book for the publishers of the 
'Very Short Introductions' series which was praised by a reviewer 
as a 'new concept' and 'a thoroughly good idea'. As a student, 
more than half a century ago, I read and frequently returned to 
refresh my memory to Otto Strauss, Indische Philosophic (Munich 
1925), a brilliant exposition, only about a third longer than the 
present one. So there was a need felt for this type of manual even 
then (the list of the German series given at the end of the book 
comprises forty titles, the Oxford one has forty-seven). 

The author went about her task with obvious confidence. 
Chapter 1, 'Reason and Belief, points out the difference between 
philosophy and religion, the latter being soteriological and the 
former, in modern times, primarily investigative, although there is 
also some common ground. Indian philosophy is still, like the 
ancient European one epitomised by Socrates, preoccupied with 
seeking wisdom and, in addition, it also relies on the methods of 
cognitive insight, or 'yogic perception', which can be 'developed by 
means of mental disciplinary exercises'. Karma in both senses (as 
ritual and moral action) and rebirth 'are characteristic aspects of 
Indian world view' since the Upanisads. It could have been 
mentioned, though, that hints about rebirth are found already in 
the Rg Veda and it was a teaching known since earliest times in 
Greece (Orphics, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato), to say nothing 
of Celtic Druids and probably other Indo-European traditions. 

When dealing with 'The Brahmanical Beginnings' in Chapter 
2, the author even presents the whole Vedic period, including the 
early one, as dominated by ritual. Although she finds the ancient 
cosmic speculation in the Vedas 'extraordinary in its extent and 
profundity', for her it still only 'suggests a considerable degree of 
analytical thinking on the part of the ritualists' (my emphasis). In 
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Querying the Medieval. Texts and the History of Practices in 
South Asia. Ronald Inden, Jonathan Walters, Daud Ali. Oxford 
University Press, New York 2000. 235 pp. £32.50. ISBN 0-19- 
512430-8. 

What this book is querying, as far as I can assess it, is its own 
imaginary notion of modern histories of medieval India. It 
suggests that there are 'modernist historical agendas' regarding 
the medieval history of South Asia 'as a dark prelude to an 
enlightened modernity'. In his Introduction Inden complains that 
textual sources are wrongly construed as 'monological utterances' 
with 'an identifiable essence' which is 'the property of discrete 
individuals or subjects', the authors; so Inden calls this trend 
'authorism'. Others assume that 'textual essences ... belong to the 
objective linguistic structures', a position he calls 'contextualism'. 
The remedy is to treat texts as 'dialogic utterances'. That will 
nicely 'destabilize the existing images of a medieval India' and 
textual sources can then be seen 'as participating in ongoing 
debates about how the human world should be ordered'. Then 'the 
traditions of which they are parts' can be seen 'as something 
belonging to the living present and not as mere monuments of a 
dead past'; thus 'texts and the world (context) are remaking or 
reworking one another'. This enlightened stance has been arrived 
at by a group engaged in a colloquium ('Texts and Knowledge of 
South Asia') on the Chicago University campus after twenty years 
of deliberations. Inspiration has been sought and found in the 
works of 'new historicists', 'poststructuralists', 'deconstructuralists' 
such as Derrida, 'post-Hegelians', and 'heterodox Marxists', par- 
ticularly Volosinov. The three subsequent essays are intended to 
demonstrate the results of the adopted new approach. 

The first essay, 'Imperial Puranas: Kashmir as Vaisnava Centre 
of the World' by Inden, homes in on a regional specimen of pura- 
nic literature, the Visnudharmottarapurana, to assure us that its 
author ' was a complex agent, one that made and remade itself as 
it made and remade its text'. The result was 'both a narrative and 
discursive text'. (What a discovery!) Of course, the text has to be 
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viewed also in its 'historical situatedness', since politics plays a 
substantial role in it: the composition of the text and the empire 
building became 'mutually articulative'. By his novel treatment of 
this purana, the author deems himself to have created 'new 
historiographic possibilities'. 

The third essay, 'Royal Eulogy as World History: Rethinking 
Copper-plate Inscriptions in Cola India' by Daud Ali, bypasses the 
documentary contents of the inscriptions and, in focusing on their 
'eulogistic preambles' seen as 'dialogical utterances', interprets 
them as 'the practice of making historical texts tied in with a world 
history'. The conclusion is that India is not a land devoid of history 
as 'Orientalists and Indologists for a long time have asserted'. 

The second essay, 'Buddhist History: The Sri Lankan Pali 
Vamsas and Their Commentary' by Jonathan S. Walters, may be 
of more interest to readers of this journal. The author challenges 
the 'common-sense' understanding of history in the vamsas 
(whose history from the early nineteenth century until recent 
times he surveys in an appendix) as mere chronicles of events. 
Instead he regards them as 'successions of the Buddha's presence'; 
'they were written within (and should be understood within) a 
temporal and causal framework different from that which we 
know in the modern West'. That framework is given not by the 
chronicle vamsas, but by the Buddhavamsa which 'constitutes the 
actual beginning' of the Dlpavamsa, the Mahavamsa and its com- 
mentary the Vamsatthappakasinl. The Buddhavamsa being a 
'biography' of Gotama and twenty-four previous Buddhas, six of 
them of the present world age and the others belonging to pre- 
primordial 'incalculable (asankheya) periods, it introduces an 
'unfathomable (acintya) dimension of time-space that cannot be 
conceived in terms of calculable time and casual connections 
alone'. Yet this 'incalculable time ... overlaps with the calculable', 
since Gotama as Bodhisatta meets all the previous Buddhas. The 
overlap extends into the future as another Bodhisatta is nearing its 
mission as the future Buddha Metteyya/Maitreya, which has im- 
mense soteriological relevance for those who do not achieve 
cessation during the present Buddha era. The intervention of 
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Early Buddhism. A new approach. The I of the Beholder. Sue 
Hamilton. Curzon Press, Richmond, Surrey 2000. xi, 233 pp. pb. 
£16.99 ISBN 0-7007-1357-3. 

Naive scholars of early Buddhism were inclined to believe that this 
religion arose out of the deeply felt conviction of its founder that 
life was painful, and that a way had to be found to escape both 
from present suffering and from its repetition in future lives. He 
subsequently found a way, precondition for which was the need to 
abandon one's home and family. These scholars will have to 
change their views if they are convinced by the arguments 
presented in the book under review. 'Painful' {dukkha) no longer 
primarily means 'painful' but has become a term for 'experience' 
(e.g. pp. 121-2: 'dukkha refers to experience, mediated by means of 
one[']s cognitive apparatus'). The need to leave one's home is due 
to a literal interpretation by the Theravada Buddhist tradition of 
the house metaphor often used in the Canon (p.104), Indeed, 'The 
account of the Buddha's leaving of his wife and son in order to 
seek Enlightenment. . . has no historical foundation. Rather, it [is 
a metaphor which] makes the point that in the following of a 
spiritual path it is not necessary to follow the Brahmanical 
injunctions to the householder life' (p. 208). The real aim is the 
achieving of psychological detachment. 'What really matters is 
understanding one's experience: it is this, no more and no less, 
that brings liberating insight' (p. 107). More precisely (p.78), '[the 
khandhas] are what one needs to understand about oneself if one 
is to achieve liberation from the cycle of lives as the Buddha did'; 
'the khandhas, as the experiencing apparatus of the individual, 
constitute the focus of the Buddhist teaching: it is this that one 
needs to know and understand about oneself (p. 96). Hamilton 
does not bother to point out that this particular liberating insight 
is rare in the Canon [it seems to occur primarily in the Samyutta- 
Nikaya/Samyuktagama; cf. Choong Mun-keat (Wei-keat), The 
Fundamental Teachingss of Early Buddhism. A comparative study 
based on the Sutranga portion of the Pali Samyutta-Nikaya and 
the Chinese Samyuktagama (Wiesbaden 2000), p.34f. Hamilton 
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If the primary sources do not get their due the seconds™ 
literature does not fare better. More than one hundrec an ?fi$ 
years of intensive Buddhist research are brushed aLe with some 
bS re h ma f s (PP-9-10). Of the 128 entries listed in £e 
bibliography, hardly more than half are actually referred to m he 
te.rt and the notes; there is reason to believe that at least a numbe? 
of the remaining items have either not been read or not been 
understood. Not even the publications in English of some of the 
most important recent scholars in the field (e.g. SchmThausen 
Vetter) have been included in the bibliography. The nam^of five 
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[paraphrase 'anatta- selfless, or not self (p.116). In later develop- 
ments of Buddhism the second interpretation gained ground. 
Connected with this second interpretation the Sanskrit expression 
nairatmya came to be used, which means 'selflessness'. Hamilton 
translates it 'not-permanent-selfness' (p.121) which is not only 
grammatically incorrect, but would make an important philo- 
sophical development in Mahayana Buddhism incomprehensible. 
What is more, such mistakes and inaccuracies are particularly 
embarrassing in a book that vehemently criticises the fact 'that 
whole books and articles are written pedantically analysing linguis- 
tic variations' and proposes 'a genuinely empathetic approach' in 
its stead (p.10). 

It is possible that scholars of 'epistemology, identity, and the 
aature of experience' will find something that is worthwhile in this 
publication. Scholars of Buddhism, on the other hand, are well 
advised to look elsewhere for inspiration. 

Johannes Bronkhorst 
(University of Lausanne) 



Vividharatnakarandaka. Festgabe fur Adelheid Mette. Edited by 
Christine Chojnacki, Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Volker M. 
Tschannerl. (Indica et Tibetica 37) Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 
Swisttal-Odendorf 2000. 540 pp. DM 128. ISBN 3-923776-37-3. 

The Sanskrit title ('A small bamboo box of sundry jewels') of this 
voluminous Festschrift may not accurately describe its size, but the 
epithet 'sundry' fits it very well. Thirty-three pupils and colleagues 
of the celebrated recipient, some of illustrious reputation, others 
less well known, contributed their 'jewels' (in English, German 
and French) to the box on the occasion of her retirement from 
active university service and the variety of themes dealt with 
reflects, in the editors' view, her own manifold interests. Eleven 
contributions are of a linguistic nature, ranging from 'A Collection 
of sentences for the students of Sanskrit' to the analysis of a 
deficient Sanskrit text written by Anna Leonowens (of The King 
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and I fame) in somebody's guest-book, with some important con- 
tributions of a grammatical and lexicographical nature in between. 
Three articles deal with themes belonging to the Vedic- 
Brahmanic-Hindu tradition; one is on the concept of pralaya or 
the periodic dissolution of the universe, one analyses the language 
of the Svetasvatara Upanisad and one traces the evolution of the 
Visnuist concept of vibhutiox the effective presence of God in the 
world. Jainism also receives attention in three papers, viz.: an 
illustrated study of the function and symbolism of the stick 
(danda) worn by Jaina monks (and called le baton monastique by 
the author), a study of a small compendium on logic by Sidhasena, 
a medieval Jaina monk, and an illustrated article on sacred 
mountains and Jaina alchemy. 

The remaining papers deal with Buddhist topics or contain 
elements which would be of interest to Buddhist scholars. Heinz 
Bechert (Gottingen) describes the circumstances around 'The 
earliest reliable information on the central conception of 
Buddhism in Western writing' in the 1691 report by Simon de La 
Loubere who visited Siam twice as an envoy of Louis XIV. It 
described Nirvana in a way which G.R. Welbon called 'an 
amazingly modern evaluation of the term' (in his The Buddhist 
Nirvana and Its Western Interpreters, Chicago 1968, p.21). This 
contrasts with some erroneous interpretations by even some 
nineteenth century scholars. There are other correct items of 
information on Buddhist teachings in this remarkable report. 

Harry Falk (Berlin) surveys old inscriptions on water pots, 
bowls and lamps possessed by Buddhist monks which warn against 
their theft; sometimes with the owner's name on them. Why he 
calls the inscriptions 'spells' is not clear to me. Fumio Enomoto 
(Osaka) questions the received wisdom of regarding the Mula- 
sarvastivada as a branch of Sarvastivada and concludes that the 
former is just another name for the latter, although the school 
possessed two versions of Vinaya. From the article by Jens-Uwe 
Hartmann (Munich) one learns about large numbers of Buddhist 
manuscripts, often just single pages, which reach Europe's mar- 
kets from Afghanistan and fetch high prices. Apart from those 
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literature are subjected to critical textual research, their oral 
tradition is stilt alive and so there is here a field of tension or 
interaction. She chooses for illustration a story from a Tibetan 
commentary on a work ascribed to Nagarjuna. Numerous versions 
of the story are known from Hindu and other Buddhist sources, 
including Jatakas, and also from Aesop and contemporary Asian 
and European folklore. In the Tibetan version it is about a cat, 
while other animals appear in some other versions. The cat stole a 
mala from a monk, put it round its neck and, pretending to be a 
lama who observed the precepts, came to be accepted by a com- 
munity of mice as their religious instructor, but secretly devoured 
the last departing mouse after every sermon. When the mice 
became suspicious, they managed to hang a little bell round the 
cat's neck which alerted them so that they looked back and saw 
when next time the cat jumped to seize its prey. A bell round a 
cat's neck, although not present in other Indian sources, Hindu or 
Buddhist, is a motif which reached Europe. But in the version of 
the story the author read in her childhood, the mice did not 
manage to accomplish the deed. That accounts for the proverb, 
current in medieval Europe, 'to bind a bell to a cat' when referring 
to a nearly impossible task. I gather that 'to bell a cat' meaning 'to 
perform a bold act' is also an English proverb derived from Aesop, 
although rarely used nowadays. 

This tome is obviously for specialists in several different fields. 
Whoever finds a useful article in it will be helped in his own 
research by extensive references in the footnotes which accom- 
pany almost every article. 

Karel Werner 



Collected Papers on Buddhist Studies. Padmanabh S. Jaini. 
Motilal Banarsidass. Delhi 2001. xvii, 557 pp. Rs 595. ISBN 81- 
208-1776-1. 

The time span of the fifty papers included in this collection ranges 
from 1956 to 1999, thus covering the best part of the author's 
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distinguished scholarly career. The Foreword by Paul Dundas of 
Edinburgh University provides a fitting biographical background 
for it. Born into a South Indian Digambara family, the author 
obtained Jain secondary education in Maharashtra and graduated 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit studies from a college affiliated to Bombay 
University (1947). Encouraged to study Pali scriptures the better 
to understand Jain sources, he spent two years in Colombo 
studying particularly the Abhidhamma-pitaka. A lectureship in 
Pali at Banaras Hindu University followed (1952). His work on the 
newly-found manuscript of the Abhidharmadlpa with commen- 
tary, a Vaibhasika work directed against Vasubandhu, earned him 
a lectureship (1956) and PhD degree at SOAS in London where 
he subsequently became Reader in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit 
until 1967, when an offer of a professorship brought him to 
Michigan University and finally to the University of California at 
Berkeley (1972) where, it seems, he still teaches in the Graduate 
School. Throughout his career he has specialised in both Buddhist 
and Jain studies. Several of his works were also published by the 
Pali Text Society. 

The introductory paper 'States of Happiness in Buddhist 
Heterodoxy' is the latest one from the harvest of his research 
studies, having been presented at the Fourth Annual Conference 
of the UK Association for Buddhist Studies in London on 28 June 
1999. In it he delineates the fine distinction between the Brah- 
manic and Buddhist understanding of sukha in both the context of 
samsaric experience and when applied in descriptions of the final 
state of deliverance, and suggests its interpretation also from the 
vantage point of the Bodhisattva Path. Then a paper on 'Buddhist 
Studies in Recent Times' (1956), now somewhat outdated but still 
very useful, is followed by a section entitled /Buddhism and 
Jainism' containing seven papers. The one on 'Sramanas: Their 
Conflict with Brahmanical Society' (1970) starts with Dharma- 
klrti's scathing condemnation of 'five marks of crass stupidity' - 
the unquestioned authority of the Vedas, the belief in a world 
creator, in purification through ritual bathing, in hereditary castes 
and in practices of mortification to atone for sin. While the first 
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the incomplete oldest known copy of which, in Laotian script, is 
dated to 1589. (Another edition of this collection was published as 
Zimme Pannasa in Rangoon in 1911, presumably on the basis of a 
[jpnanuscript found later and dated 1807.) Poetic versions and 
dramatic adaptations in Burmese and Thai vernaculars are also 
known. Illustrations of the story on reliefs at Borobudur (eighth 
cent.) were already recognised by Oldenberg in the nineteenth 
century. Reliefs lb, 1-20 are now safely identified as such. By 
thorough and complicated comparison and analysis of existing 
versions of the story the author convincingly argues that the 
Borobudur panels are not based on the Divyavadana version as 
has been universally assumed. They reflect more closely the Pali 
'apocryphal jataka' version (such as the correct number of de- 
picted kinnarls as seven) with some additional features known 
only from the Khotanese version, the assumption being that what 
the creators of the panels had as their source must have been 
some other common version hitherto unknown from which at 
some date the Theravadins of South-East Asia rewrote the story in 
Pali in 'perfect imitation of a classical jataka'. (The hypothesis of 
unknown collections of stories as the basis for the Borobudur 
reliefs was later, probably independently, also suggested by A.J. 
Bernet Kempers, Ageless Borobudur, 1976, pp. 108-9.) The 
author's analysis also interprets anew the relief lb, 18, generally 
regarded as the 'recognition scene' with the standing figure taken 
to be Sudhana, although it is more ornately bejewelled and has a 
halo. The author identifies him as Sakka (Sakra, Indra) who, 
according to the Pali version, came from heaven to help Sudhana 
recognise his wife among the seven identical kinnarl princesses. 
Most authors of books on Borobudur (including Louis Frederic, 
Borobudur, 1994) do not explain the jataka character of the 
depicted story because of the assumption that it illustrates an 
avadana, not taking into account its Mahavastu version where it is 
called 'Kinnarl-jataka'. But even the Divyavadana identifies 
Sudhana with the Buddha in a past life (when he was training for 
vlrya-paramita by overcoming various hardships in search of his 
lost wife). The Mahavastu identifies Manohara as Yasodhara and 
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other versions have further identifications. 

The Pannasa-jataka is brought, in the next paper (1979), into 
connection with accounts by Fa-hsien (Faxian) and Hsiian-tsang 
(Xuanzang) about the legendary first Buddha image, since it 
contains a slightly different version of the legend in one of its 
'apocryphal jatakas'. Another of them, which has an interesting 
parallel in the Chinese translations of the (lost) text of the 
Sanskrit Ekottaragama, provides material for a further article, 
' Padlpadanajataka: Gautama's Last Female Incarnation' (1989). 
The fruitful Pannasa-jataka is then again more fully dealt with in 
the last paper of the section, 'The Apocryphal Jatakas of South- 
east Asian Buddhism' (1990). 

Of the three papers in the section of Mahayana perhaps the 
most interesting is 'Stages in the Bodhisattva Career of the Tatha- 
gata Maitreya' (1988), extracted from a vast number of texts, early 
and Mahayana, canonical and non-canonical, and expounded on 
the pattern of four stages outlined in the Mahavastu. It is crowned 
by a survey of the possible origin of Maitreya's status as the future 
Buddha which is universally accepted in Buddhist circles. A 
comparison is also made with the Jaina tradition of Mahapadma, 
the future Jina who, at present, is not in the Tusita heaven like 
Maitreya, but in hell. This paper is exceptionally well documented, 
not only by references to Pali and Sanskrit sources, but also by 
extensive quotations from them. The last section, 'Ritual texts', 
contains three papers - on a paritta manuscript from Cambodia 
(1965), a Buddhist work in use among Jainas in Gujarat (1968), 
and an 'apocryphal' sutta from Thailand (1992). 

The range of the author's knowledge of relevant sources is 
astounding. The papers in this collection are products of immacu- 
late scholarship. The additional information incorporated in 
extensive and copious notes is enormous. The book is also a 
pleasure to study and could no doubt be a source of inspiration for 
other scholars for many a further research project. 

Karel Werner 
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ken is for Everyone. The Xiao Zhi Guan Text by Zhi Yl Michael 
£so New Life Center, Carmel & Tendai Institute, Honolulu 
?000' xx 107 pp. $20.00. ISBN 1-929431-02-3. 

W™ti%Go P The Story of Zen Master ™s*£«* *£*:*■ 
UniveTiity of Hawai'i Press, Honolulu 2001. xv, 167 pp. ISBN 0- 

8248-2440-7 (hb), 0-8248-2358-3 (pb). 

The translation and interpretation of Zen texts from China Korea 
and Japan continues apace, demonstrating conclusively the wide 
ranee of view inherent in East Asian Buddhism. At first, when few 
works had been translated, interpreters tended, perhaps ; under- 
Ttandably, to produce simplistic understandings based on inade 
quate knowledge of the sources. Such mistakes are no longer so 

tol ?n tofe the works reviewed here Michael Saso provides 
a translation of a very early manual of meditation by the revered 
Tienta ( Tendai) Master Chih I (j- Zhi Yi) who lived be ween 
538 and V At this early date Chinese meditation w^ still stnctty 
modelled on methods of Indian origin and lacked the later forms 
developed to suit Chinese culture. The Indian practices of 
SX (calming the mind) and vipasyan a (in sight int O f the* ature 
of mind) were known in China as related activities of Stop and 
LoS terms summarising the nature of these twin approach^ 
based on earlier Abhidharma literature. It was not until Master 
Hung Chih Chen Chueh (1091-1157) combined these two ap- 
proaches into a common system known as Silent Illumination (mo 
chad) that the modern practice of Ch'an meditation developed, 
befng taken later to Japan and reformulated as shikantaza by 

Ma C t hih D r 8 s e presentation of Stop and Look is profound yet 
straightforward and certainly accessible to beginners inc uding lay 
practitioners. Indeed, using this text, it would be pos ^eat lea 
to start meditation without a teacher. He P rovlde f^ e " ^S 
detailing the manner in which a beginner can establish a good 
basis fof meditation through purification of the senses and de res 
and harmonising body and mind through care in regulating eating, 
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methods are rooted in the Dharma of the Buddha and cannot lead 
to an understanding of 'enlightenment' outside that context. 
Whatever may be experienced by Christian meditators faithful to 
a deistic theology, however blissful or insightful, cannot be the 
same experience of liberation that comes through insight into 
sunyata (emptiness), It will be some other condition determined 
by the context of their faith. As Chih I says, the practice of medita- 
tion develops within reliance on the teachings of the masters. 

Haskel's translation of the story of the Japanese master Tosui 
introduces a parallel theme in which the question of the re- 
lationship between an institutional life of monastic formality and 
the nature of Zen insight comes into focus. In an extended and 
historically fascinating foreword, he describes how Buddhism dur- 
ing the Tokagawa period fell under government control and 
became organised hierarchically as a highly formalised 'church' 
system. The free and open style of interaction between master and 
disciple had already been rigidified through the use of formalised 
expressions in the solving of koans and in the understanding of 
Dharma so that the spontaneity and naturalness of Ch'an was 
being replaced by a ritualistic and authoritarian form of trans- 
mission. 

These social contexts of Japanese Buddhism seem to have been 
one main reason for the appearance of highly rebellious monks 
who deserted the formal institutions of their time to recapture a 
sort of crazy naturalness that accepted transience and mortality as 
the natural run of things. Their subsequent notoriety, fame and 
appreciation showed that these men were well and truly genuine 
practitioners of Zen. Tosui (d. 1683) seems to have been the first 
and perhaps the most extreme of such masters, perhaps becoming 
an exemplar for later revolutionaries such as Ryokan (1758-1831) 
and Ikkyu, whose lives were in many ways similar to his. After 
severe training Tosui had become the abbot of a monastery, yet he 
decided to leave and live simply as a beggar or cheap artisan, 
homeless and unkempt, among the ordinary people, shunning all 
who tried to trace his whereabouts and learn from him. So 
successful was he that relatively little is known about him. 
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Nonetheless, his notoriety as a great and exceptional master 
did not escape those remaining in more orthodox surroundings. 
The celebrated scholar and Soto Zen master Menzan Zuiho 
laboriously put together all that could be found about Tosui and 
eventually published his Tribute (Tosuiosho densan) which is this 
text translated here. 

Undoubtedly the social conditions of Buddhism in Japan were 
a seedbed for the activities of these sensational masters who took 
the daily life of the poor as their environment of practice far from 
the securities of monastic or 'church' establishments. The fact that 
they manifested profound practice under conditions of an often 
quite pathetic daily life is a lesson for contemporary practitioners. 
Perhaps they show a way out of the sentimental New Ageism and 
self-comforting idealisms of many contemporary Westerners and 
suggest a View and a Way whereby the Dharma may confront the 
destructive trivialities of consumerism. These lives should be read 
and carefully considered by all of us who live so comfortably, 
attending our sitting groups once a week and believing we know 
something of Zen. 

John Crook 



You Don 't Ha ve to Sit on the Floor: Bringing the insights and 
tools of Buddhism into everyday life. Jim Pym. Rider, London 
2001. 192 pp. £9.99. ISBN 0-7126-0447-2. 

Is being a Buddhist incompatible with being a Christian? As the 
title implies, the author believes it possible for forms of Buddhism 
to develop in the West that blend with aspects of Christianity. Pym 
relates how, some forty years ago, he came to a Buddhist meeting 
by accident and heard a monk preach on the Kalama Sutta - in 
particular, the Buddha's injunction not to accept his teaching on 
blind faith but to test it out against one's own experience. Born a 
Roman Catholic, Pym became a Buddhist but because his 
Buddhist group folded, he joined a Quaker meeting, which he 
regarded as the nearest available form of spirituality. 
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belonging, as are the ancient creeds in Christianity. 

The Buddha's advice that one should test out his teaching I 
against one's own experience is often construed as a recom- 
mendation of relativism or eclecticism. I believe this is an error 
into which Pym falls: the Buddha's advice is more accurately 
construed as someone declaring that it is raining outside and 
inviting me to check this statement against my own experience. 
There is a sense in which I can decide for myself what the weather 
is like, but there is only one right view of the weather at any one 
time and place. Likewise the Buddha's 'light view' is a view that 
the disciple is meant to confirm by his or her own experience; 
'right view' does not mean 'any view'. 

Attempts to harmonise different religious traditions often lead 
to undue 'world ecumenism', albeit with the best intentions. Pym 
is no exception: although he rightly claims that Buddhism has 
historically drawn into itself aspects of the indigenous religions it 
has met, he goes on to write: 

When I am told that the Unborn, or Love, or Life or Light is 
not the same as God, or that Nirvana or Sukhavati differs 
from the Kingdom of Heaven, I wonder what authority the 
speakers have. I find it helpful to challenge them - and 
myself- in the manner of the old Zen masters (p. 151). 
In fact, one could cite much authority: Buddhists themselves 
do not square Sukhavati and Nirvana, and the Diamond Sutra, to 
name but one text, rejects the notions of Nirvana as a meta- 
physical place which people 'enter'. Christianity typically holds 
that God is 'a person' (or 'three persons'), a notion that has no 
foundation in any historical Buddhist account of 'the Unborn'. 

Pym's book is pleasant rather than profound, and I am sure 
that Buddhists, Christians and unaffiliated seekers alike will find it 
helpful. As the sub-title suggests, the author seeks to bring Bud- 
dhism 'into everyday life', not the philosophy seminar, and with 
the former purpose in mind, I believe this book is successful. 

George Chryssides 
(University of Wolverhampton) 
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Ancient Indian Coins. Osmund Bopearachchi and Wilfried 
Aeper. (Indicopleustai. Archaeologies of ^e Indian Ocean 2) 
Brepols, Turnhout 1998. 289 pp. + 59 plates. € 88. ISBN 2-503 

5 U Y fm Buddhist Literature. Johan Elverskog. (Silk Roai Studies 
l)f Brepols, Turnhout 1997. 154 pp. € 43. ISBN 2-503-50544-9. 

These two titles are not being reviewed jointly because they share 
much in common (apart from the same Belgian publisher) but 
rather for the convenience of the reviewer who lays no claim to 
being an expert in the field of Indian numismatics or in that oi 

Uy The ht absol 1 u?e chronology of India's first coinage is closely 
related to the expansion of Magadha, and to the date of the 
Buddha It is generally assumed that Indian coinage originated in 
fhe Torth-Weft under the influence of Persian and Greek coin 
models. Probably the first Indian coins came into being around 
500 BCE or a bit later. There are good and independent arguments 
to this effect. Some locally produced Kabul coin types that may 
reoresent an earlier stage in the development of indigenous 
In P d an coinage follow the Persian weight standards but the devices 
are Greek inspired, as in the case of the types showing two bull s 
heads face to face, reminding us of the . parly electrums of Lydia. 

From the time of Candragupta and his dynasty, the Mauryas, 
India entered an imperial phase and the coinage wasfrom now 
characterised by the small and thick 5 punch silver karsapapa of 3 
4 grammes. The local punchmarked silver coins restricted to 
certain well defined areas in India Narbada and the Ganges 
valley, belong to the period before the Mauryas. Even if Kosala 
coSe may be slightly earlier than that of Magadha issues it 
seem? to terminate near the point where Magadhan karsapapas 
II/III are introduced. Magadha's expansion thus points to a time 
around 400 BCE. Probably, a well developed Indian coinage 
existed at the time when Magadha began its expansion. 

The first coins were produced by impressing single punches s on 
a piece of silver. Copper coins were unknown before the third 
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century BCE. Gold coins show Greek influence, they are extremely 
rare and probably not earlier than the second century BCE. The 
place of origin of the first coins, it is assumed (p.ll), is the upper 
Indus valley, in the Taxila region of Gandhara (present-day 
Pakistan), from early times a region of great wealth. 

An archaic coinage is represented by the thick, round, scyphate 
silver coins of double karsapana standard, i.e., about 7 grammes 
weight, with the deeply impressed 'pulley' design. These coins 
were probably struck by the rich state of Avanti in the fertile 
Narbada-Bombay-Ujjain area, with the famous seaport, Broach. 

Kosala, as we know, was one of the most powerful Ganges 
valley kingdoms of the sixth century BCE. Eventually, it lost its 
independence to the rival kingdom of Magadha. Eight different 
types are attributed (by Hardakar) to Kosala. It was suppressed 
shortly after the death of the Buddha. Kasi Mahajanapada is re- 
presented by coins from the decades around 500 BCE. The Maga- 
dhan coins, losing weight and becoming smaller, are characterised 
by a sun symbol and a six-armed (Greek) symbol. Later on, many 
varieties are known. The final products of Magadha's rise to 
imperial power were the small silver karsapanas with five different 
punch-marks. The devices on these karsapanas were plants, 
animals and human figures, or of geometrical and abstract charac- 
ter. The manifold symbolism is still a puzzle. Interestingly, in the 
Mahavagga, there is a reference to money-changers. Upali's 
mother says: 'If Upali studies coins, his eyes will suffer'. The 
Mauryan silver coins, and their imitations, continued to circulate, 
even around 200 CE. 

Local Ujjain copper coinage seems to have started around 200 
BCE. It was an important trade centre (Barygaza, etc.). There are 
no Greek elements to be seen on Ujjain's coinage. 

About fourteen Satavahana kings are known from numismatic 
testimonies. They ruled in the Deccan, central India, and the 
Andhra region. Roman gold and silver money point to the 
flourishing of Indian trade with Rome from the first century BCE 
to the second and third centuries CE. It was under Gautamlputra 
Satakarni that the empire reached its greatest extent. The instal- 
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lation of a regular Satavahana silver coinage is to Gautamlputra's 
credit. His son was the first to strike silver, portrait corns, distant y 
inspired by Indo-Greek silver drachms. The inscriptions of hese 
are and splendid coins are bilingual (nor thern . Prakrt , i sou thern 
Dravidian) Gautamlputra should now be dated at least as far back 
as the middle of the first century CE - or even sixty years earlier 

^The" 1 h^pedtuH/e^hant silver issues of the Audumba show 
close similarities in design and metrology to the silver coins of the 
Indo-Greek king Apollodotos ( ca. 180-160 BCE). The name of 
this famous people is obviously to be brought into connection with 
the word udumbara, the celebrated fig tree. Silver coins from this 
area were issued in the name of Mahadeva. t 

The Yaudheyas, mentioned at the time of Alexander s in- 
vasion, also issued coins (p.51). Eventually they lost then freedom 
to the Indo-Scythians and the Kusanas (p.51). Another strong 
centre of trade was Kausambi, in the middle Ganges valley region, 
which also issued its own coins. 

Taxila, in modern Pakistan, was one of the oldest of the numer- 
ous cities of ancient northern India, huge, rich and mighty. Irade 
flourished even before 500 BCE. First under Persian then under 
Greek control, Taxila formed a part of the Mauryan empire until 
it regained its freedom after the death of Asoka. Some fifty _years 
later the Indo-Greek king Agathokles (190-180 BCE) made Taxila 
a province of his empire. Most coins are in copper, some 
inscribed, some in Brahml script, others m Kharosthi. To begin 
with the Mauryan influence was stronger than the Greek one. 

Part Two of this fine book is by Osmund Bopearachchi who 
writes about the Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian 
kings - the reconstruction of their history largely depends on 
numismatic evidence. In recent years a large number of Greek 
Bactrian, Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Ku?ana 
(Kushan) coins have been found in Pakistan and Afghanis an 
(even here in Denmark, I may add, such coins, seldom of the 
finest quality, were widely offered for sale at very modest prices, 
which is no longer the case). When it comes to Greek coins, 
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^SS^^S^SLT^S h°r tains two coins ' °- ^^ 

of the Athenian W^g^ * ^ and ™ Station 

referee V^nTuZ tW ^ ^ be add * d a 
Entspnchungto T^L^dfAtT^ Wkwe ' Und sefne 
Kaniska and Gondo?S ^K D 9 ?5o% ltS A vaIuable 8tud y <* 
recent works, R C Senior' ™ I ff 129 ' 4 ?- A ™ong the most 

Group Inc Lancaster iw p , UD,1 ™ ed bv Classical Numismatic 

late (Lmmer 2001) to b SulT 1^ ^T appeared t0 ° 
useful survey, 'Historioeranhv « ?!?' ^!P' Jnankar Goyal's very 

praise for having orodureH Thf P ?7 clear| y des erve our 
volume on ancientVdia n " inage Splend,d and -^pensable 

in tS RS£afi^?^ f ^^*e first volume 

Uygur Buddhist H era'uri ft^dfo? ^-f? m3nUal ° f published 
exhaustive survey oSSS °u eS ' a svste matic and 

In the Introduction SJSSo S^T 6 " 1 ' 
Uygur Buddhist literature ?£ ^ , S , a L b ° Ut the discovery of 
viding an over^ ew of h li terature \T\ back &°™± also pro- 
(pp.l7-49)wefind25entrie T £ U ? der non -Mahayana texts 
Mahayana sutras. Also there IrelJ™ fra « ments f ™ at least 13 
Chinese apocrypha <Y>'d 86 iSK T" """Varies, as well as 
(PP-105-25). FiSy.S^^. 8 f ST Tantric texts 
specimens of Uygui BuSst noer^i * f. ddhiSt Works', we find 
yg cuaamst poetry, a biography of Xuanzang by 
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Huili, texts of confession and, among the most important of them 
all, the Maitrisimit nom bitig. To the exhaustive bibliography one 
may wish to add some of the well-known pioneering contributions 
by Danish scholars, Vilhem Thomsen (1842-1927) and Kaare 
Gr0nbech (1901-57), cf. reference in my Dannebrogpi stepperne, 
Copenhagen 1988. 

Both titles under review would have benefited from the 
assistance of a proof-reader more familiar with Sanskrit. But this 
is a minor matter. Elverskog also deserves praise for his careful 
work in an important though somewhat remote area of Buddhist 
studies. 

Chr. Lindtner 



Studia Tibet ica et Mongolica (Festschrift Manfred Taube). 

Redigenda curaverunt Helmut Eiger, Michael Hahn, Maria 
Schetelich et Peter Wyzlic. (Indica et Tibetica 34), Indica et 
Tibetica Verlag, Swisttal-Odendorf 1999. xxix, 346 pp. ISBN 3- 
923776-34-9. 

The book under review constitutes a collection of twenty-three 
articles prepared in honour of Manfred Taube in recognition of 
his contribution to Tibetan and Mongolian Studies in Germany 
from the 1950s up to the present. While this is not the place to 
profile Taube's pre-eminent position in Tibeto-Mongolian re- 
search, which he enriched in the course of fifty years with ten 
books and catalogues, forty research articles and more than eighty 
reviews (for publication details the reader is referred to Taube's 
bibliography included on pages xvi-xxix of the Festschrift), it is 
perhaps worth noting that Taube is one of the last representatives 
of a great but now rapidly dwindling brand of scholars equally at 
home in the Tibetan and Mongolian cultures. Trained in the 1940s 
at the University of Leipzig by Friedrich Weller in the disciplines 
of Indology and Sinology, Taube also soon acquired proficiency in 
Tibetan as well as Mongolian. His early work, focusing on 
Mongolian grammatical studies (his doctoral dissertation (1957) 
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examined the Jiriiken-ii-tolta-yin tayilburi by the well-known 
scholar bsTan 'dzin grags pa), was followed in the 1960s by in- 
depth research on selected aspects of Mongolian and Tibetan 
culture, medicine, language and history. Although Taube's con- 
tributions to those fields are substantial and remain important 
points of reference up to the present day, he is probably best 
known for his numerous catalogues of Tibetan works found in 
collections kept in libraries throughout Germany and beyond. His 
first major study of Tibetan bibliography, analysing the Tibetan 
blockprints included in the T'ien ch'ing hao from Beijing, was 
submitted as Habilitationsschrift at Leipzig University in 1965. 
This study inspired further research into the Tibetan literary 
tradition and led to the production of no less than eight catalogues 
and handlists. Many of them are now considered landmarks in 
Tibetan bibliography and have set a standard for current 
cataloguing work and are widely consulted as important reference 
works. His contribution to the Verzeichnis der orient-alischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland (Tibetische Handschriften und 
Blockdrucke 1-4, Wiesbaden 1966), his catalogue of Tibetan 
manuscripts in the Turfan collection of Berlin {Die Tibetica der 
Berliner Turfansammlung, Berlin 1980) and the more recent 
Mongolica der Berliner Turfansammlung (co-authored by D. 
Cerensodam, Berlin 1993), in particular, have long become indis- 
pensable tools for Tibeto-Mongolian literary studies. Owing to the 
political realities in what was then the GDR, much of Taube's 
research, almost invariably written in German, was published in 
journals not easily available to colleagues working on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. For this reason, the complete biblio- 
graphy included in the Festschrift is especially welcome, since it 
will alert subsequent generations of scholars to Taube's significant 
if somewhat under-publicised output. 

In the light of Taube's distinguished research record, it is not 
surprising that the editors of his Festschrift succeeded in soliciting 
articles from some of the finest scholars in the field. Broadly 
speaking, their contributions fall into five categories: Tibetology, 
Mongolian studies, Buddhology, Sinology, Ladakh studies and 
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medicine. Tibetology is represented by the following articles: J.C 
Soff 'Ober die Farbsymbolik in der tibetischen Malerei: Von 
detention tibetischer Malereien'; C. Cuppers, Erne Merkhste 
mTt den Aufgaben der Distriktbeauftragten (rdzon-dpon) au dem 
17 Tahrhiindert'- M Hahn 'Blags und Verwandtes: Miscellanea 
i^SSXtiS vfD.' JackL, 'The Last "Pandita" of Nor 
A Graphical Sketch of Nag-dban-bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan, the 
WanSfrom g Tsah-ron' P^Schwieger 'Towards a B^raphy 
of Don-yod-rdo-rje, King of Be-n'; U. Uebach, On the nirty 
seven ho'ly places of the Bon-pos in the Tibetan Empire . The 
articles pertaining to Mongolian studies delude: G ; Doerfer Die 
Aspekte der Nah- und Ferndistanz in der Sprache der Geheimen 
Gesch chte der Mongolen'"; W. Heissig, 'Cindaya secen und der 
Brauch der "Verschlossenene Tiir" (Egiiden daruqu: Eine 
Sogische Sage)'; U. Johansen, 'Senioritat und Verschwagerung 
?n den Berichttn der alten Geschichte'; R Kaschewsky, Mon 
eolisches Titelverzeichnis der Werke Tsonkhapas ; I de 
lachew Itz, 'Some Reflections on So-Called ^Written Mongolian 
H Walravens (ed.), 'Ferdinand Lessing und Sven Hedin. Briefe 
aus dem Jahre 1931 zur Forschungsarbeit in der Mongplei und 
China'. The Buddhological contributions run as f°U°ws- S- £»«?» 
"Jie rten gvi lo rgyus bsad pa "Die Kunde von der Welt . Ein 
kaLhetisfhlr TeTaus Tufhuang'; H Eimer ^^Ngzen 
zur Struktur der Kanjurhandschrift aus Phug brag , K, Meisig, A 
Stratffication of the Sonatandyasutra'. Sinological research is 
found in two papers: J. Glaubitz, «Zu China's Expansionsdrang 
nach Norden u^Suden'; G. Lewin, 'Die Eroberung ^ Reiches 
Shu durch die Dynatsie der Nordhchen Song: Die Periode 96U- 
1000 uZ und X Aufstand des wang jun'. There are two articles 
deaHng with Ladakh: J. Bray, 'August Herman Francke's Letters 
from Ladakh 1897-1906: The Making of a Missionary Schola^ : R. 
Vohra 'Tameas and Inscriptions from Tangste in Ladakh . 
Research pertaining to medical studies is represented by two con- 
tobutions- E von Mende, 'Der Medizinhistoriker und Asiatologe 
ASfMaudtzF^nahn (1873-1940) :^^^^Sn^ 
Wissenschaftspraxis in Norwegen in dem ersten Jahrsehenten des 
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20. Jahrhunderts'; P. Zieme, 'Einige neue medizinische Text- 

aSr L^r ^T"' FinaUy ' the ^^^contains two 
articles that although of great interest in their own right fall 
outside he listed categories. These are: B. Brentjes, 'Nomadische 

S^T"^ «« ^oad purview of TaubeWn re earch 
Perhaps influenced by my personal Tibetological focus I liked in 
particular the contributions of Clippers, Schwieger and Jackson 

nectfof C Tih d ef eS H'- ? a C ?° V lnCing ana 'y tical ^hion! d mpo r tant 
aspects of Tibetan history. Cuppers' study of the Blari dorlsal bar 

>tonpaidran thig dvans sel kyi me Ion nergcigpa composed by 

De snd Sans rgyas rgya mtsho (1653-1705) disfusses adSra- 

tive guidelines (to be observed by officers of the dGa' ldan oho 

bran bureaucracy and provides a fascinating glimpse into ^he 

o/fht S^k id6alS and WOrkin § s of the TibltaTgovernment 
of that period. Schwieger and Jackson, on the other hand devote 
their articles to the profiling of two historical persons who irf ve™ 
different ways and in different time periods influenced thl 
mteUectual and historical culture of Tibet. Equally of interest are 

of!hX\ lX C l C n 0ntr ^ ti0nS - E ! m 6r ' S ^ oi ^the^eu 
JL? -i, if ag Kanjur ' for exam Ple, contains important material 
that will allow us, one day, to ascertain the history of thfc maverick 
Kanjur whose organisation and content are notorious^ for Tts 
Sol ende n n d Ce n fr H 0rn Kl he ° ther *"** Editions. More "ould 

h other cont rt U i bt> " ^ ^ ~ be Said about the co ^ent of 
tne other contributions, since many incorporate interest,"™ 

~ rt c „o?« a h r ts of Tib 4 and Ccs? 

uui mis aias, is not the appropriate pace. Let me conclude hv 
congratulating Manfred Taubef the contributors ™nd ' o clrse 
he members of the editorial team who put th"s fLSS 
together in this fine publication. The erudition kplLdf™f 
of its articles render it a fitting celebration of the life and wnTnf 
one of Germany's leading scholars in thelelds of Tib'e^n an°d 
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Mongolian studies. 



Ulrich Page! 

(School of Oriental and 

African Studies, London) 



Denying Divinity: Apophasis in the Patristic Christian and Soto 
Zen Buddhist Traditions. Janet P. Williams. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2000. 249 pp. M0. ISBN 19 826999 4. 

Janet Williams sees her book as a contribution to the 'budding 
renaissance of apophatic theology through an analysis of certain 
central source-texts'. The understanding of apophasis on which it 
builds is initially a Christian one and in her Introduction she gives 
a well-referenced description in recent work of a consensus that 
there are two meanings of the term apophasis or negation. There 
is a negation {apophasis) which is complementary to affirmation 
(kataphasis) in generating statements about 'God' and there is an 
apophasis which is the negation of both affirmation and negation 
and in its focus on the inadequacy of language generates no 
statements about 'God'. The author then states the necessity for a 
debate which has emerged from studies in Middle and Neo- 
Platonic discourse within Christian theology to be pursued in a 
wider context. Her own contribution to this broader field is this 
book's examination of Patristic Christian and Soto Zen Buddhist 
texts. She also sees the source of the emphais on the nondual and 
undifferentiated nature of Ultimate Reality (notice the shift from 
the word 'God'), to which the language of apophasis bears witness, 
as lying 'more in the nature of experience of the divine, than in any 
logical analysis of it'. Negation is not 'purely verbal' but 'an 
integral part of an existentialist orientation' (p.9). 

Before Williams looks at the three individual authors, Chapter 
2 deals in depth with the Graeco-Christian background to the 
ideas of Dionysius and Maximus, and Chapter 3 with the Buddhist 
background to Dogen. The main body of the book (Chapters 4-6) 
then provides a rigorous and scholarly examination of the key 
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Christian texts of Dionysius the Areopagite (also called Pseudo 
Dionysius), Maximus the Confessor and the key Buddhist texts of 
the Zen master Dogen. The discussion in these chapters seeks to 
demonstrate that within Christianity and Buddhism there are 
threads which share something of the same logic about the 
negation of negation, which is the second meaning of apophasis 
described at the beginning of the book. In addition, Williams 
points out that since 'all these works are situated on the cusp of 
profound social change' and in 'turbulent times' that the ways of 
thinking and experiencing they explore are helpful for our own 
social contexts. She comes back to that issue of contemporary 
relevance in her final chapter. 

The author is uniquely qualified to deal with this breadth of 
material, having degrees in both classics and theology and having 
spent some years working in Japan and gaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Japanese language and of the practice of Zen. She is 
able to work with the texts of Dionysius and Maximus in their 
original languages, consulting dictionaries as listed. With regard to 
Dogen's work, though, she admits a lack of expertise in what she 
calls his 'eccentric Japanese', which means that though she refers 
to the original texts, she relies upon the judgement of various 
published translations rather than her own and she acknowledges 
the advantage of having pre-publication sight of the Nishijima and 
Cohen translation of the Shobogenzo. Williams' decision to deal 
with each figure separately and in his own context is a wise one, 
not only from the point of view of the reader who is unlikely to be 
familiar with all three figures, but also because there is no danger 
thereby of suggesting similarities or analogies which do not exist. 
Her own considerable scholarship is supported by careful foot- 
notes and bibliography. 

It is the section on Dogen that will particularly interest most 
readers of this review. Williams affirms Dogen's orthodoxy in 
presenting the Buddhist Way: 'He intends the practitioner to 
cease grasping and clinging to phenomena and to concepts, and 
sees the way to achieving this detachment as being through an 
understanding of impermanence and emptiness. Similarly he 
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shares the traditional ^r^^J^^^^^ 
standing of impermanence »f ^^baity, nondualism and 
the major themes in his wr tings of metta m. y affirrna tive 

emptiness along with ot ^ r ^ n f b eyond Buddha'. There are 
speech, the constant work of g 01 $°7™ tudies bas ed on the 
also two very original and *£«f gB^£a *e metaphor of 
image clusters of Dogen's "f^^^Ld up' Dogen's under- 
dessication (Japanese ko, 'withered or f™"?^ J words and 
standing of the ineffable is 'not as tha .which ^num 
concepts cannot begin to describe, but as ^hrt ™ h the 

have been described completely ... All words P 

Dharma to those who listen &■£?)■ methodo logical issues and 
The concluding chapter hl g hll g ht t ^f a tm en t of the Christian 
the importance of the earlier separat treatment of e ^ 
and Buddhist writers and texts with the J oras > m in 
therefore take as .its parting point the ^P^ nity „« 
negative t»JUioM m Japa^* ^d P^ the legitimacy of 
fundamentally different. It does nowev ackn0 wledging 

seeing analogous features in different places w nus that 

that any naming will emerge from agto^ *oap ^ 

there is no universal or impartial position £°™ wtl from a 

material'. So Williams estates tha fori be ^ e ™* e - n J rowing 
familiarity ^^O^** ^Z^S^bm^ with 
encounter with Zen Buaanism an a he f inds the use of 

Christian philosophy than Zen Foi J^^^Sii and Abe's 
the term apophasis appropriate rather ^than ^ stand . 

zettaimu 'negation of negation ' • H ^^ n ^e thef and the 
point, Williams also describes an opcn-ness £ ^ nt of 

Adjustments that open-ness demands to the ackn dwv g ^ 

the limitedness of one's ^^f^^^h dialogue used by 
approach as ^^J^J^B^w£bo Abe, whose 
the Christian Paul Knitter an d ^ ^ continues by 
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ology is dependent on the work of Raymundo Panikkar. She sees 
the reasons for picking out the apophatic strain in her chosen 
writers, despite the considerable differences in their backgrounds 
and the emphases of their worldviews in the round as more than 
historically interesting and aesthetically satisfying. She is inter- 
ested in 'what the traditions of apophasis might offer to those who 
choose to appropriate them now' and in what ways it might 
address and influence contemporary concerns. She also asks 
whether apophasis coincides with any familiar critical or spiritual 
methodologies and whether it might be adapted by the resources 
of modern spirituality (p. 197). 

The answers to these interesting questions are introduced in 
the final pages of the book, which look at the modern concern to 
express God 'beyond' or 'without' Being; the theological and 
philosophical revival of kenosis; the work of the Kyoto School; 
post-modernity; the plural context and the need to address the 
religions and a religious Other and those forms of spirituality 
which 're-integrate the psychic and the corporeal, intellection and 
activity' (p.226). These are very large topics which are (under- 
standably, given the main focus of the book) touched upon 
relatively briefly, and I found the ending rather abrupt. It gave me 
a sense that I should start the book's journey of exploration again 
from the beginning, for this is a book that needs cyclical reading. 
By that I mean that an engagement with the methodological and 
existential issues raised in the concluding chapter are important 
for a reading of the main body of the text and, once they are 
placed on the agenda, make one want to start again and work 
through the material with yet further levels of engagement. To say 
this is not a criticism, but an acknowledgement of the dense and 
thought-provoking richness of the issues and the inherent interest 
of the material that is being analysed. Those who wish to continue 
their analysis have a full bibliography of primary and secondary 
texts from which to choose and the index enables ease of access 
and re-entry into Williams' text. 

Peggy Morgan 
(Mansfield College, Oxford) 
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talia 65, Helsinki 1989. vi, 295 PP/^ Karttunen . Studia Onen- 
India and the HcllcmstwWoM^^ 95 l-9380-35-3. 

talia 83, Helsinki 1997 > ,43 LP^Sore Tiedekirja, Kirrokatu 

Here are two valuable books ^ ^ "jg^^^ SS 
vlously attracted ^ n ^^S^Xt)onsbet<^ {1989) 
today, namely the ^cient Graeco in ava^ Qn m _ 

and after (1997) Alexander M »^^ h j ol6g ist, emphases, 
norary literary documents (but, as *uv, v 
without neglecting other sources). the b lk f 

In the early phase of Greek awar ^^d with the 

<£$£X counj £^^&£££ 

M?s^^ several " 

*^X^^ by K* ^ ^ ^ V ° 1Ume " (t ° 
reproduce the table of contents). t ives. The Ships of 

Under the heading ^^.^Ophir, Incense and Aro- 
Meluhha, King Solomon and ^ Gof o "pn t ^ ^ em 

India. , „ „„, t^.^ f Caryanda, Hecataeus of 

Under Greek Sources. Scylax or ^ j Cnidus, Incid- 

Miletus, Herodotus of »— Q ^ Aeschylus, 
ental Notes fragments fml*^. 1 ' J^ Democntus. 
|« S ' Comp°aCs or \£K? Scientists on India, and 
M ^Z n V£oT^7o»rce, Homer and India, Greek 
Philosophy and India. 
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Under Theory and Information in Greek Ethnography. On 
TOJtoi, Fabulous Peoples in Greek Sources, India and Ethiopia - 
the Old Confusion, and The Northern Paradise. 

Under Indian Sources. Panini and Patanjali, The Arthasastra, 
Epics, The Dharmasastra, Buddhist Literature, and the Veda. 

Under Northwestern India in Greek and Indian Sources (1): 
The Idea of India, Falconry, Indian Dogs, Cynocephali, Silas/ 
Sailoda, and 2kc6Ati£- (2): Fabulous Peoples in Indian Sources, 
Cannibals, Pandava, Wine, Heracles and Dionysus, The Sun Cult, 
The Customs of Taxila, and The Bad Habits of the Northerners. 

The main conclusion, as said, is that our sources refer to 
Northwest India, now Pakistan and part of Afghanistan. The re- 
ferences (pp.237-64) include not only classical and Indian texts, 
but a huge number of monographs and articles. An Index locorum 
citatorum and an exhaustive General Index (pp.269-93), with 
maps, conclude this encyclopaedic survey of the period before 
Alexander. 

The second volume begins with a chapter on Conquerors of the 
World Alexander: The Man and the Legend, The Heritage of 
Wonder Stories, The Macedonians on New Paths, Sailing down 
the Indus, Alexander and Archaeology, The naked Ascetics of 
India, Self-immolation on the Fire: Philosophers and Widows. 

Then we learn of Ancient Diplomacy: Megasthenes: The Man 
and his Mission, Literary Conventions and Traditions vs. Obser- 
vations on the Spot, Castes or something else: Megasthenes on 
Indian society. 

A chapter on Natural Sciences: Old and New Sources of 
Knowledge, Physical Geography: Size and Boundaries of India, 
Snow-capped Mountains, The Mighty Rivers of India, and Airs, 
Waters, Places. 

Bird-watchers and Story-tellers: Marvels of Nature: Indian 
Plants and Mammals of India, The New Weapon of Alexander 
and his Successors, Talking Birds and Aquatic Monsters, Snake 
Bites and Elephants' Diseases: Indian Physicians, and the Country 
of Precious Stones. 

Chapter VI, on Greeks in the East. The Seleucids and the East, 
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Asoka and the West, Between ™«> a «™ &»£ 
£3C^5a|5S^ A -e y , O t ee k 

Image, Growing Commerce, Islands of the Ocean, an 
'-Stt^r^tsS^ e^nstWe fences (pp*!- 

400) and a General Index (PP- 401 ^^ {• Reeled virtually all the 
KK deserves great credit for ha vmg co lee ed / esend 

ancient literary ^^d^or'anafvs ng "hem critically. His dis- 
them systematically, and for an f f ^f, 11 ^ d with erudition and 
cussions and evaluations are ^ ~^~S his philological 
good sense. He has succeeded ^ » ^J^peSable stan- 
colleagues with what must, be consid« ed a n i ^ ^ to 

dard work on Graeco-Indian relations ana i Northwes t 

agree with him that -India .here rnam^ ^ ^ t his 

(recent works that appeared ^\^. % ^^o%- Essays on the 
thesis, cf . my review ^^J^ a ^^^nd Andcnt 
pre-Islamic History of the In jl%{ r ff"^ (20 O0), pp.81-4 and 
Buddhist Scrolls from Gandhara, in BSR 17 (iwv), PP 

U0 Amon g the references, etc., that seem to have escaped KK's 
attention I may be permitted to mention. j„ d ische Ein- 

In a note to G.A. van den Bergh van ^ga^ 

flusse ^^^^^^ UI ?^"Ke^htige Uber- 
pointed out, referring to the ^^ *>J »™ \ 5Q und 
^timmungdesKap^^ d es' Vogels 

Atharvaveda I, 22 . Kuftn ?™ w volksetvmologische Um- 
x aoa6 6 ^ selbst ^ offenbar n ur vok , e tym ^^ of 

gestaltung des indischen * a f™ va (( 3 ™J 1884, p.50), H. Kern 
The Saddharmapundanka II ,78 (Oxtora ; w , , p , ding 

pointed out that Sanskrit to^f^^^jflx^ 
to the dictionaries rather looks a^sitaw ^ ^ 
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the Psalms (in the Greek of the Septuaginta) also belong to the 
Hellenistic period, it would be interesting to have a discussion of 
the fact, pointed out by Indologists long ago, that Psalm 139 seems 
to be based rather closely on Atharvaveda IV, 6. See Hans Haas, 
with reference to earlier contributions, 'Das Scherflein der Witwe ' 
und seine Entsprechung im Tripitaka, Leipzig 1922, pp.99-105. 

Of course I realise that these references to the Bible - 
numerous others could be added - brings me into a field KK did 
perhaps not intend to move into, viz. the Jewish literature of the 
Hellenistic period. Nevertheless, to the extent that it is written in 
Greek, it cannot really be isolated from the manifold issues per- 
taining to the theme 'India and the Hellenistic World'. As Strabo 
put it, there was hardly a place in the world where there were no 
Jews - including the Northwest. 

For a good survey of this, see e.g. Franz Susemihl, Geschichte 
der Griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit I-II, Leipzig 
1891-92. Susemihl is also still important for many of the other 
Hellenistic authors mentioned and discussed by Karttunen. The 
chapter of 'Die jiidische-hellenistische Litteratur' is found in vol. 
II, pp.601-50. The main standard work is of course still Emil 
Schiirer's inexhaustible Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes in Zeit- 
alter Jesu Christi I-III, Leipzig 1901-09. An excellent survey is 
provided by Otto Stahlin in 'Die hellenistisch-judische Literatur', 
in Iwan von Muller's Handbuch Vll, II, 1, Munich 1920, pp.535ff. 
('... in den letzen Jahrhunderten v. Chr. Geb. fanden sich Juden in 
alien Landern der zivilisierten Welt', op. cit., p.537). 

If one had to point out a major (though excusable) weakness in 
KK's books, it would be this general neglect of Jewish Hellenistic 
literature. Another point has to do with Greek philosophy and 
India. On the whole I am far less sceptical of possible mutual in- 
fluence than KK seems to be (at least in 1989). Referring to 
Guthrie's celebrated volumes on Greek philosophy, I fully agree 
when KK finds it 'astonishing that India is not mentioned at all in 
the indexes of his two volumes on Plato' (I, p.109, n.60). 

It has proved difficult to identify the tamalapatra, which in 
Greek became u.aX,&pa8oov, nicely and convincingly explained as 
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having been wrongly divided as a neuter td u^dpaOoa, for which 
SrSSesJonding singular u^aOoov was hen natu al £11, 
n157 n203^ which also explains how Patahputra likewise 
fecSnes-S Vcpoeea). A hint may perhaps be had from the 
name of the future Buddha Tamalapattracandanagandha, in the 
laTdnlwapwdarlka (ref. EdgertonVsD, p.25). Cf. also, for a 
possible source of confusion talamastatoT 

As for the nard or spikenard (1997, p.161), Lat naraus/ 
Wl with reference to Mark 14, 3-4 par etc., p.161 - is it really 
correct to assume that the Greek (and Latin) name seems tc be 
derived from Semitic, mentioned as a&ijm the Cfticu^lt^ 
mate oriein as KK notes, seems to be OIA naiada, Pah narada.\s 
Se Semf ic'not just an imitation of the Indie or Greek word? Like- 
w^L I find it hard to believe that o^QaybocJswaragdos .clearly 
Sated to OtAwarzksts, were both 'actually borrowed from 

us "hese examp, es from among many) «-b=« «g»*J 

un^at!mlc7eLehnw6rterin Talmud, Midraschund Targurnl-2 
Sfpzig 1892 A Similar book on Indian loan words among Jews is 

ad st d a e bo atU e T' a / (I, P-264) inform us that Candragupta was 
succeeded by his son Bindusara, who in Greek sources is called 
CS$™?aS the like. According to Buddhist sources Ajata- 
faffSe son of Bindusara. Is it not «Jjo a^whe her 
the Greek form is simpy a translation of the name A P i asdiru. 
ftue h e efo™ AmitragVata is attested by ^fbMja 111 2^- 

bUl V T L™s to'ne %Z£?£Z2%£& "- 
Sehu?^^!^™ his court, and this Daimachns 
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wrote not only on India, but also jteo\ euoepefac;. That may well 
have been a book on the Dharma, as in the Greek inscription of 
Asoka where Dharma is translated by eixj^eia. A book also on 
'Buddhism' in other words. If so, what a loss! 

KK has several references to the contributions of A.K.Narain. 
To these may be added the chapter on 'The Greeks of Bactria and 
India' in the second edition of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. VIII, Rome and the Mediterranean to 133 B.C., Cambridge 
1989, pp.388-421, and the monograph From Alexander to 
Kaniska, Varanasi 1967. A reference to D.P. Singhal, India and 
World Civilization I-II, London 1972, may be added. 

It has been a great pleasure for the reviewer to read these two 
books. The author has spared no efforts to trace down virtually all 
the relevant Greek and Indian sources. His critical judgement on 
their meaning and value is, as a rule, balanced and convincing. I 
hope his work can contribute to a revival of Gxaeco-Indian studies 
- to 'Northwest Studies', or Bactrian and Gandharan studies. 

Karttunen writes that he is presently working on a third vol- 
ume, one on India and the Roman West. A fourth volume on late 
Antiquity will conclude the series. We surely wish the Finnish 
scholar the best of luck. His work is an important one. Above all, 
we shall be anxious to see how he handles the problems relating to 
Indian - Northwestern - influence on Jewish Hellenistic litera- 
ture. This is really a new, a difficult but also very important field of 
research. Also, the relations between Greek/Indian/ Hellenistic 
religion/philosophy may turn out to have been much more in- 
timate than generally assumed. Karttunen has provided the handy 
work of reference from which further discussions can start out. 

Chr. Lindtner 



The Silk Route from Europe to China. Harry Holcroft. Pavilion, 
London 1999. 88 pp. £14.99. ISBN 1 86205 322 7. 

This book is the result of ten years travelling by the author and is 
in essence a 'collection of extracts' from his sketchbook and 
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diaries, and is not claiming to be 'more than an interpretation of 
circumstances and events as I [the author] perceived them. They 
are not necessarily correct' (p.7). Mistakes certainly abound, 
ranging from misspelled geographical names (Tin Sian Mountains 
instead of Tianshan mountains, in the caption for the first illus- 
tration) to factual errors some of which are quoted below. The 
model of Holcroft, himself an ex-army officer, is Colonel Freder- 
ick Gustavos Burnaby, 'the classic Victorian Empirical [sic] hero' 
(p.9), and the book seems to be a late descendant of certain 
nineteenth-century travel diaries, with little attempt to search for 
deeper understanding of strange countries and customs, always 
observing everything with the eyes of the superior British traveller. 
There is a temptation to describe the repellent and exotic every- 
where, and the historical facts and legends quoted are often 
simply heard from local guides, written down and not checked tor 
accuracy on return. ... 

To quote iust one obvious example, under the heading Silk, 
the Legends' it is explained that around 500 CE a Chinese princess 
smuggled the silk worms to Constantinople in her knickers [sjc\ 
and then Holcroft says, 'As a result, Byzantium becomes the great 
si-producing cent/e, spreading silk through Western Europe. 
The Silk Route as such collapses and the Sea of Spice Routes take 
over China goes into decline and total isolation for 2000 years 
until' today. And this is all the result of an angry princess and her 
knickers!' (p.10). I am sure everyone will see how laughable this 
comment is First of all, since 500 CE only 1500 years have passed - 
so much for accuracy and exaggeration. More ™portantly 
Holcroft completely overlooks the most flourishing period of the 
Silk Road, and one of the strongest dynasties in China: the lang 
[618-9061 It is not even worth investigating the background to tne 
legend here, which of course remains unconfirmed at this point. 

Europe is simply illustrated by a view of Prague (not mention- 
ed in the text), Burgos in Spain and St Petersburg and Moscow in 
Russia. What eating a pig's head in Spain has to do with the Silk 
Road remains a mystery to this reviewer. Of course Holcroft s 
sufferings and ailments are amply described in the book, unlike in 
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the case of true travellers, such as Sir Aurel Stein, who remained 
modestly silent about life-threatening experiences. The often un- 
sympathetic nature of his observations can be seen written on a 
sketch of Mashed in Iran: 'The noise is horrible. Thousands of 
Ayatollahs "wailing" their heads off. About Chinese he simply 
says in an almost offensive way, 'The ability for mass-cooperation 
is reflected in Chinese characters. The population could act with 
"hive-like" instinct because the written language is in fact pictorial 
i.e. illiteracy did not exist' [sic!\. Did Holcroft ever spend more 
than five minutes looking at Chinese characters, the complexity of 
which puts our own alphabet to shame? Far from being pictures 
everybody could understand, as this reviewer thought everybody 
knew, the ability to read Chinese takes long years to. achieve and 
the mastery of several thousand characters is essential for the 
native Chinese and the foreigner alike. Furthermore, certainly in 
the early nineties, it was completely acceptable to travel alone in 
China even as a woman, and it was never felt that the Chinese 
could not comprehend why a solitary traveller was not part of a 
group. Holcroft is no pioneer in any of the busy tourist areas that 
he visited! 

The book ends abruptly in Guilin with no attempt to explain 
how this links to the Silk Road. Obviously the author does not 
follow any of the traditional Silk Routes in a systematic way, but 
we simply see the somewhat coincidental sum-total of several jour- 
neys, much like a popular travel diary of an artistically minded 
participant of various exotic package tours. Holcroft also shows a 
mild interest in modern events such as the Bosnian war and the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, but these are not well researched or 
integrated either. The main feature of the book, the watercolour 
illustrations are pretty, with architectural detail well observed, but 
unexciting. The book might make a good coffee table book or a 
reasonable present, but only if the factual errors do not deter the 
reader. The text is definitely of no use to those who have travelled 
in the area or studied the region. As Buddhism is barely mention- 
ed, this book would be of little interest to readers of this journal. 

Lilla Russell-Smith (The British Museum) 
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